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NOT WITHOUT THY WONDROUS STORY, ILLINOIS 
BY ALLAN NEVINS 


LLINOIS, they say, is flat. It has no mountain peaks, no 
fords, no vales rivaling Kashmir or Tempe. In McLean, 
Cass and Adams counties, the prairie just rolls on and on. The 
history and social life of the state also are pronounced by some 
observers a bit flat. For the most part Illinois has enjoyed 
plump, uneventful years. The people of Aurora, Bloomington, 
Quincy and Carmi appear in outward aspect much alike; to 
the Southerner they seem a little flat of speech, and to the 
Yankee rather flat of temperament. Flat, flat, flat, say the 
critics, repeating the revised version of Kipling: 
Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
But the Middle West is terrible. 

In truth, however, this verdict is wide of the mark. The 
Illinois landscape is actually full of beauty; the history, tem- 
perament, and character of Illinoisans are in no sense flat. The 
state has qualities of its own which merit a more precise 
analysis. 


Allan Nevins was born at Camp Point, Adams County, and 
began his career as a teacher and writer at the University of Illinois, 
his alma mater. He received an honorary doctor of laws degree at the 
commencement exercises on June 21, at which he was the speaker. 
This is the paper he delivered. Nevins has been professor of American 
History at Columbia University since 1931 and has written and edited 
more than thirty books on historical subjects—two of which have 
been awarded Pulitzer Prizes for biography. He is at present working 
on the fifth volume of his history of the Civil War era (Ordeal of the 
Union, 2 vols., 1947; The Emergence of Lincoln, 2 vols., 1950). 
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When the Jesuit missionaries came to the Illinois country, 
they referred to the landscape as a sea of grass and flowers. 
When Charles Dickens visited the young state, he was eager 
to view the great Looking-Glass Prairie east of Lebanon, long 
a much publicized wonder of nature. The prairies seemed at 
times to mirror the calm blue sky. But when a breeze sprang 
up in the Ozarks and crossed the Mississippi shore, or when a 
northwest wind whistled down from Minnesota to the Rock 
River, the land ceased to seem flat. The endless miles of grass 
—and later of grain—sprang into life; they rippled in long 
undulating swells, until they seemed, as Francis Grierson writes 
in The Valley of Shadows, a rolling sea. As the wind rose the 
sea became stormy; the grass lifted in heavier billows, and in 
the distance the tossing branches of a copse along some stream 
recalled a flight of sea gulls against the horizon. Or, ona sultry 
day, Nature piled up in the west high ranges of cloud, inky 
black below, dazzling white at the crest; and these vapory Alps, 
to the music of their own artillery, swept conqueringly across 
the land. 

We have no fiords. But the watcher on Lake Michigan’s 
shore gazes out on an inland sea that joins Illinois to all the 
oceans of the world. We have no bays. But to stand on the 
bluff at John Hay’s Warsaw, where the Mississippi drops from 
the north over the Keokuk rapids, its never-ending flow link- 
ing the iron ranges of the distant Mesabi with the cane fields 
of far-off Louisiana, binding North and South with an indis- 
soluble ribbon, is to gain a sense of the pulse beat of the con- 
tinent that is discernible nowhere else. An airplane pilot hover- 
ing above Madison County can see the junction of three great 
streams, the Missouri, Mississippi and IIlinois; a meeting-place 
of continental powers, ‘where philosophers might sit and pon- 
der on the mysteries of time and eternity.” We have no Vale 
of Ida. But the valleys of the Spoon, the Sangamon, the Kas- 
kaskia, offer numberless shady nooks, full of hickory and 
papaw, of squirrels and doves, of buttercup and goldenrod. 
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Even falser than the suggestion of a mediocre landscape 
is the concept of mediocrity in Illinois history. Many events 
that at the time seemed tame take on, in perspective, a certain 
grandeur. Carl Schurz in his autobiography relates that in the 
fall of 1858 he boarded a train running from Galesburg to 
Quincy; some flat, dusty cars carrying men through flat, dusty 
cornfields to flat, dusty errands. Suddenly he observed a com- 
motion among his fellow passengers, who sprang from their 
seats to cluster about a tall man who had just entered. They 
hailed him with jovial shouts: ‘Hello, Abe, how are you?” 
and he replied in kind. As the train rumbled along, Schurz 
measured the somewhat flat appearance of Abe Lincoln. He 
wore a battered stovepipe hat. His long, brown, corded neck 
emerged from a white collar turned down over a black string 
tie. ‘His lank, ungainly body was clad in a rusty black dress 
coat with sleeves that should have been longer. ... His black 
trousers, too, permitted a very full view of his large feet. On 
his left arm he carried a gray woolen shawl, which evidently 
served him as an overcoat in chilly weather. His left hand held 
a cotton umbrella of the bulging kind, and also a black satchel 
that bore the marks of long and hard usage.” In short, he was 
the most uncouth man Schurz had yet seen. Seating himself by 
Schurz, he presently began talking i in simple, familiar, homely 
speech—political talk of the day in a flat Kentucky accent. 

But mark the real drama of the scene, and its Olympian 
elevation. Here was an exiled German Patriot, whose escape 
from the besieged fortress of Rastatt had been one of the strik- 
ing episodes of the revolutionary year 1848, and whose sub- 
sequent liberation of his fellow-patriot Gottfried Kinkel from 
the prison of Spandau had made Europe ring. Now an adopted 
American, he was observing a contest unique in our history. 
Lincoln and Douglas, like two knights of old selected to cham- 
pion opposed armies in single combat, were fighting one of the 
great moral battles of the century. The state of Illinois was 
closely divided and intensely excited by a discussion as mo- 
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mentous as any since the adoption of the Constitution. On the 
morrow, at Quincy, the rival champions were to grapple like 
Ivanhoe and Front de Boeuf, but in a struggle incomparably 
grander than any of feudal days. Carl Schurz identified him- 
self heart and soul with the free-soil cause; and his eager greet- 
ing of Lincoln was a token of world interest in the slavery con- 
vulsion. 

Two years later a delegation of Republican leaders was 
in Springfield to give Lincoln a formal notification of his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. When the Pennsylvanian William 
D. Kelley was presented, Lincoln asked him: “How tall are 
you, Mr. Kelley?” “Six feet three, sir,” replied Kelley; “and 
how tall are you?” ‘Six feet four,” rejoined Lincoln. “Then 
Pennsylvania bows to Illinois,” said Kelley. “My dear sir, for 
years my heart has been aching for a President I could look up 
to.” Out of the Illinois prairies rose a statesman to whom, more 
than any other, the country is still looking wp. 

So far as history goes, Illinois has enjoyed an exceptional 
amount of it, and much of it has been extraordinarily pic- 
turesque. If we revert far enough, according to Clarence W. 
Alvord, we find Illinois “inhabited by huge reptiles eighty feet 
long, by gigantic kangaroo-like saurians, by dragons flying on 
twenty-foot wings, and by innumerable crocodiles.” Perhaps 
in the social swamps of Chicago, Peoria and East St. Louis a 
few crocodiles still survive!—but our written history provides 
color enough without going back to the saurians. That history 
begins with 1670, when the gallant La Salle, if we may believe 
his admirers, descended the Illinois River; or at least in 1673, 
when the wagonmaker’s son, Louis Jolliet, followed the Missis- 
sippi southward, found a village of the Illini Indians, and on 
approaching the wigwam of the chief met him, stark naked, 
shielding his eyes with his hands. “Frenchman,” said the 
chief, “how bright the sun shines when you come to visit us!” 
What state has a history that begins with a compliment more 
courtly—or a scene more emblematic of the impact of Europe 
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and the wilderness on one another than this prairie state? 

For one cardinal fact respecting the history of Illinois 
must never be forgotten: the fact that the Illinois country 
always lay squarely in the stream of world events. Our first 
chapters of history were written by the French and British; our 
earliest capitals were Paris and London. When in the 1670's 
French agents of Louis XIV planted themselves at the Sault 
Ste. Marie, and British agents for Charles Il appeared in the 
passes of the Alleghenies, their eyes were on the Illinois valley. 
When the French created Louisiana, it was partly as a shield 
against English traders on the Tennessee and Ohio, whose 
goods were reaching the old southwest and the Illinois Prairies. 
In the time of Frontenac, behind the rivalries of missionaries, 
fur traders, and soldiers stood two hostile empires, contending 
for the mastery of the continent. The weapons were often 
squalid enough. To win Indian support, French brandy was 
pitted against English rum; and the latter had the advantage, 
for it was cheaper— "The English liquor made an Indian drunk 
for a muskrat skin, while the French liquor cost a beaver pelt.” 
When in this century-long struggle the British seized the final 
victory in Wolfe’s capture of Quebec, the force of the stroke 
was felt all the way to the Mississippi. The treaties of Utrecht 
and Paris were no less world-shaking events, indeed, to the 
settlers of Kaskaskia and Cahokia, and the wild ssibies along 
the Sangamon, than they were to the people of Europe. 

In the years of British rule over the West, speculators in 
Philadelphia and London struggled over tracts of Illinois 
lands. One of the most potent elements in bringing on the 
American Revolution was the fact that in mismanaging IIlinois 
and the West as in mismanaging the seaboard colonies, the 
English genius for government for once failed. During the 
Revolution, Illinois and the West were still a part of European 
politics, as no one realized better than George Rogers Clark. If 
exact justice were done, the state of Illinois would some day 
raise a statue to Lord Shelburne, the liberal British prime min- 
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ister at the time of the peace of 1783, for he was one of our 
greatest benefactors. When many New Englanders were ready, 
nay, anxious, to let Great Britain keep the Illinois country in 
exchange for a secure title to fishing rights on the banks of 
Newfoundland, Lord Shelburne took a generous view. See- 
ing that the quarrels of fur traders and settlers could easily 
make a new Anglo-American war, and anxious to draw 
America toward Britain and away from France, he insisted 
on giving up the Illinois region; indeed, he offered it to 
Benjamin Franklin even before the other American negoti- 
ators, John Adams and John Jay, reached Paris. When Illinois 
entered the Union in 1818, of its 35,000 people the old French 
Aabitants still numbered one-tenth; and the richest cultural 
element in the new state was the British community in Edwards 
County under Morris Birkbeck and George Flower. 

Nor did Iilinois ever lose its place in world events. When 
the Illinois Central was built, British capital, represented in 
part by Richard Cobden, figured largely in its construction. 
Idealistic Germans came, bringing the classics, music, and a 
world outlook on such issues as slavery. Muscular Irishmen 
arrived in armies, first to build canals and railways, and later 
to build political machines. Scandinavians formed settlements 
like that at Rockford and Moline, full of Lutheranism, litera- 
ture and laughter. Tell John P. Altgeld who was born in the 
duchy of Nassau, or Carl Sandburg whose parents came from 
Sweden, or James Keeley who migrated from London, that 
Illinois was not in the world stream, and they would smile 
derisively. In time, two world wars proved that it was. Re- 
viewing the events of 1914, Arthur C. Cole wrote: “‘Illinois 
was, from the point of view of international relations, the 
most important state in the Mississippi valley—in the opinion 
of many the most important state in the Union.” If there are 
still men who perversely refuse to see the light, they know 
little of the real history of the state. 

Individualism has naturally marked Illinois history; the 
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indivdualism of unfettered energy, which leveled the forest, 
broke the soil, built the railways, and founded the cities. It 
was the individualism of which William Jennings Bryan, born 
and educated in Illinois, spoke when he said: “Whenever a 
thing is necessary, it is possible.” 

That individualism long had its violent and even lawless 
side—and still has. An Illinois commander, rallying his troops 
in the Mexican War, roared at them: ‘Come on, you Illinois 
bloodhounds!”” And bloodhounds Illinoisans could be at 
times. The pioneer Illinoisans were singularly brutal and 
savage in their onslaught upon Black Hawk and his band 
of Sauk and Foxes. They were equally harsh in their excision 
of what they called the Mormon cancer from Nauvoo, to which 
they applied the knife of mob violence. Like the crushing of 
the Sauk and Foxes, the dispersion of the Mormons was effec- 
tive; like that blow, its method was excusable only on the 
ground that the raw young state was as yet imperfectly civil- 
ized. The tradition of violence remains. But happily the 
variegated history of Illinois shows individualism constantly 
at work in more constructive ways—often with dramatic re- 
sults, as in the rebuilding of Chicago after her fire. And better 
still, it shows individualism tempered by a sense of world re- 
sponsibility. 

That the quality of democracy in Illinois should be such 
as to possess a significance for the whole world was a fact of 
which the state’s best leaders never lost sight. That truth was 
enunciated by an early governor, Thomas Ford, in his rare 
History of Illinois. In the Jacksonian era Ford agonized over 
the seamy aspects of a crude frontier democracy, and his book, 
mercilessly exposing the meanness of little men and little 
measures, called for purer, larger attitudes. Edward Coles, 
the friend of Thomas Jefferson and secretary to James Madi- 
son, who emancipated his slaves and fought for the antislavery 
cause in Illinois, believed, like Jefferson, that democracy was 
for world consumption. It was one of Lincoln’s distinctions 
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as a democratic leader that he always thought of Illinois, and 
America, as object lessons for mankind. At Gettysburg he 
exulted, not in victory over the South, but in the vindication 
of democracy as a global force—in the fact that government 
of, by, and for the people should survive as an example to 
the whole earth. The governors of the First World War pe- 
riod, Edward F. Dunne and Frank O. Lowden, alike shared 
the Wilsonian idea that our democracy must be even more 
than an object lesson—that it must be a dynamic force, keep- 
ing the world safe for its spread. If the recent campaign of 
Adlai E. Stevenson had any paramount significance, it was 
that our democrary is a living world force. These are the true 
historic voices of Illinois. 

When we turn from history to temperament and character, 
again we may claim for Illinois certain possessions—far in- 
deed from flat—that are all her own. Of the various circum- 
stances which have given the state a peculiar heritage, the chief 
is unquestionably its combination of remarkable diversities 
within a general unity. From the Wisconsin boundary to Cairo 
on the extreme south is a stretch of nearly five hundred miles; 
a distance greater than from New York to North Carolina. 
The elongated state was naturally first populated half by 
Southerners, half by Yankees. It grew up to combine, like 
New York, a great metropolis and a rich rural area. Its people 
before long were half native, half immigrant. The vagaries of 
glaciation gave it some of the richest soils of the globe, and 
some of the poorest, barrenest clays. It lies halfway between 
East and West, halfway between the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Of necessity, Illinois was a state of 
compromises, concessions and mergers. Because of its diversi- 
ties, it always had a certain difficulty in getting along with 
itself. Pudd’nhead Wilson said he would like to own half of 
a troublesome dog, because if he did he would kill his half. 
But one half of Illinois was never able to kill the other half; 
it had to enlarge itself—to take on traits of universality. 
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The soul of early Illinois gained a stimulating discipline 
from the fact that the people were half Yankee, half South- 
erners. Oliver Wendell Holmes distinguished between two 
kinds of New Englanders, the fine-grained white pine sort, 
and the coarse-grained pitch pine type. As material for state- 
building, both were invaluable; but they are best when 
mingled with other timber. Parts of northern Illinois were 
once rather more Puritan than the Puritans themselves; the 
Galesburg of Jonathan Blanchard, for example, and the Jack- 
sonville of the “Yale Band.’ When that consecrated Yankee, 
Elijah Lovejoy, settled in Alton, trouble blazed up like a flame 
in each footstep. The hair-triggered New England stock re- 
quired a certain tempering, and the Virginians and Ken- 
tuckians, slow, easygoing, tolerant to a point and then im- 
placable, supplied it. The Dick Oglesby who came from Ken- 
tucky to Illinois was a good Union man who led a brigade 
against Fort Donelson. But Oglesby had Southern charm and 
tact; when he fought a political battle against that chill, critical 
Venker Lyman Trumbull, he won the votes; thrice elected 
governor and once senator, he was long the most popular man 
in Illinois. Well it was for Chicago that Yankees like Gustavus 
Swift, Marshall Field and William B. Ogden could furnish 
surpassing business acumen and enterprise; but it was also 
well that Southerners like John M. Palmer and the two Carter 
Harrisons could supply elements of geniality, grace and dig- 
nity. In the Lincolns, the best moral qualities of the North 
and the best social qualities of the South were admirably 
blended. As children intermarried, central Illinois — as 
brought out in Clark E. Carr’s The Illini—became an area 
where Yankee and Southerner fused to finer effect. 

It was still more salutary for the soul of Illinois that the 
state became half rural, half urban. No doubt it is uncom- 
fortable for the great progressive city of Chicago to have to 
live with backward rustic areas. No doubi it is uncomfortable 
for our virtuous countrysides to have to live with the flaunted 
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sins of Chicago. But discomfort is good for character. 

The rural frontier was a land of natural idealism: the 
idealism of pioneers who endured hardship because they were 
sustained by a vision of the Promised Land yet to come. It was 
a practical, materialistic idealism, but intensely real. Its great 
defect was that it was not a social idealism. Although the 
frontiersman and his farmer sons, so well depicted in Edward 
Eggleston’s The Graysons, saw a bright future civilization 
for which they were laying the foundation, it was a competi- 
tive, not a co-operative, civilization. The spirit was too much 
affected by the “git a plenty while you're a gittin’”’ temper 


which Eggleston presented as part of another novel. The 
Chicagoan for decades showed the same fiercely competitive 
temper. 

But a crowded city, with its problems of crime, injustice 
and poverty, necessarily generates in time a social idealism. 
We are able, even, to lay a fairly precise finger on the date 


when this transformation became fully visible in Chicago. 
Those who read the tenth chapter of Jane Addams’ Twenty 
Years at Hull House will find set forth the evidences that 
Chicago entered the Pullman strike of 1894 a city of almost 
unregenerate individualists, and that it emerged from the 
rioting, the misery, the class conflict, of that grim labor war 
with a changing outlook. Social consciousness had spread; 
humanitarian grace had taken deeper root; the strike had 
illuminated the minds of innumerable Chicagoans previously 
blind—and the illumination widened. 

The culture of rural Illinois might well have produced a 
radical leader like John P. Altgeld, as it did produce the 
Grangers and William Jennings Bryan. It remained for urban 
Illinois, however, to bring forth such apostles of social de- 
mocracy as Jane Addams and Florence Kelley, Julius Rosen- 
wald and Clarence Darrow. One fault of Chicago was simply 
that it grew too fast. The rise of a city of four millions in a 
single century is a phenomenon almost unexampled in history. 
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Growing so rapidly, it was inevitably full of brutalities and 
greeds. ‘The larger toleration,’ wrote Charles E. Merriam, 
“emerges slowly in communities hastily built and without 
traditions upon which to rest.” Such toleration began to 
emerge more rapidly when the four fine spirits just named, 
with Raymond Robbins, Brand Whitlock, Grace Abbott, Julia 
Lathrop, Frank J. Loesch, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and Merriam 
himself entered the scene. 

These leaders, and others like them, created the new social 
conscience of Illinois. Clarence Darrow had a passion for 
the underdog—the maltreated individual, the minority group. 
Whitlock, as a Chicago newspaperman and secretary to Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, cherished a passion for social justice. Florence 
Kelley, Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott felt a passionate in- 
terest in better working conditions, the stopping of child labor, 
and the rescue of neglected children. Jane Addams was a 
passionate battler against vice and the slum. Rosenwald, a 
gifted mercantile organizer who never sought office, by virtue 
of his weight of character, complete unselfishness, and tre- 
mendous earnestness in the struggle for better education, better 
housing, and better race relations, gave first Chicago and then 
the whole state a social leaven. Loesch had a passionate hatred 
of crime, and Merriam of corruption. The essential conditions 
of urban life have made for a bigger, deeper democracy. 
When Professor T. V. Smith of the University of Chicago 
ran for the Illinois Senate, he found inspiration in the diversity 
of his community. His constituency, he has recalled, was “half 
white and half Negro; one-third Jewish, one-third Catholic, 
one-third Protestant; it was one half rich, one half poor; it 
was half sophisticated, with the proud University of Chicago 
in its center, and one half underprivileged educationally.” 
These differences, as he says, “were the raw stuff of community 
richness 

Were we to name the two greatest exponents of democ- 
racy in Illinois, one would be the son of the soil, Abraham 
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Lincoln; the other the daughter who turned to city slums, 
Jane Addams. Both, like St. Augustine, had their city of God; 
both would build it in Illinois—Lincoln amid farms and vil- 
lages, Jane Addams amid city streets. Lincoln, who liked 
breadth, would have read appreciatively Santayana’s state- 
ment: “Great empty spaces bring a sort of freedom to both 
soul and body. You can pitch your tent where you will; or, 
if ever you decide to build anything, it can be in a style of 
your own devising.” Jane Addams would have liked that too; 
but she would have said that social co-operation, in areas too 
cramped and crowded for the old individualistic freedom, is 
also essential. Lincoln’s democracy was primarily political and 
spiritual. He well expressed it when he explained why, in the 
fall of 1860, he had not gone to the railway station to see the 
Prince of Wales pass through Springfield. “I remained here at 
the State House,” he said, “where I met so many sovereigns 
during the day that really the Prince had come and gone before 
I knew about it.” Jane Addams’ democracy was primarily 
economic and social. She, too, regarded the common man as 
a sovereign. But she knew that the unemployed workman, the 
sweated seamstress, the slum-housed immigrant, found it 
harder to hold a sovereign status than the yeoman of Lincoln’s 
day. Well it is for the soul of Illinois, we repeat, that it has 
had to fuse the individualistic democracy of the prairies with 
the social democracy of Hull House. 

Because of the rich history of Illinois—its place in world 
history; because of its diversity in unity, the commingling of 
North and South, of East and West, of immigrant and native, 
of rich and poor; because city masses and prairie farmers have 
had to dwell together in our state, Illinois has been able to 
put into art and poetry a more fluid, spacious, and searching 
democracy than that known in some states of greater homo- 
geneity and less eventful growth. Lorado Taft, a son of the 
university created by the state, held an intense faith in the 
possibilities of a truly democratic art. He taught thirty years 
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at the Art Institute in Chicago and ten years at the University 
of Chicago; he gave more than two thousand lectures on art 
to general audiences; he was an apostle of the artistic enrich- 
ment of Illinois and the Middle West. In such imaginative 
sculptural groups as that of “The Great Lakes” and such im- 
pressive statues as the one popularly called “Black Hawk” 
towering over Rock River, he beautified his state with art the 
masses could understand. Hamlin Garland, in his Chicago 
days, gave the mute farmers of the West an eloquent voice; 
and he was anxious not only to help these farmers gain a 
square deal, but to see their lives touched with cultural grace. 
It was in Chicago in the period of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, itself one of the shining American achievements in 
bringing art to the people, that Daniel Burnham and others 
first made city planning a potent force. Vachel Lindsay, who 
called his second book Adventures While Preaching the Gos- 
pel of Beauty, and who taught that his own Springfield might 
be made another Florence, held a fervent belief in the necessity 
of giving democracy a set of living cultural and aesthetic 
values. Carl Sandburg, a western Walt Whitman with some- 
thing added of the mass appeal of Robert Burns, believed in 
a union of democracy, humanitarianism, and art—a union 
blessed by unflinching honesty. 

Like other communities from the time of ancient Athens, 
Illinois has lifted itself to its highest levels in time of crisis, 
and particularly when the crisis produced a devoted leader. 
In placid eras, Illinoisans too often allow the real to corrode 
the ideal. They fail to square the abstract with the concrete. 
They talk about enlightenment, but they pay their school- 
teachers minimum salaries. They praise democracy, but think 
it is served merely by holding frequent elections, even if Hinky 
Dink and Bathhouse John are the men elected. They are elo- 
quent about freedom, but let demayogues define it as telling 
King George and the United Nations to keep their snoots out 
of American affairs. They descant upon justice, but permit the 
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successors of Al Capone to go right on with kidnapping and 
thuggery. The people respect nomenclature but are careless 
about substance. In relaxed moods they listen to voices appeal- 
ing to their worst instincts, for Illinois like other states has 
such voices; it has one in particular, a journalistic voice of 
isolationism, cynicism, and social reaction, which comes into 
hundreds of thousands of homes every morning. In periods 
of relapse, Illinois becomes really flat. But when the crisis 
and the leader appear, then at times the spirit of the people 
is exalted. The brave romanticism which inspired Vachel Lind- 
say to place the courthouse square in Springfield on a level 
with the Agora in Athens then finds its response. 

We are in the throes of a many-sided crisis today; but we 
shall still be enduring it tomorrow. One of its facets is a 
challenge to the willingness of Illinoisans to play their due 
role in world affairs. Actually, we have been in the midst of 
world affairs for two and a half centuries; we cannot escape 
playing a role on that great stage; but we can play it courage- 
ously and generously, or skulkingly and meanly. We can in- 
terpret the part of our democracy in the modern world as Lin- 
coln interpreted it, or as the Copperheads interpreted it; we 
can accept it as Frank O. Lowden accepted it, or clown it as 
Big Bill Thompson clowned it. Another facet of the many- 
sided crisis is the struggle between social advance and social 
reaction. We stagger under a terrible economic strain; debt, 
taxation, and living costs have reached unprecedented levels. 
Inevitably, voices are lifted demanding that we economize on 
education, that we stint our social services, and that we cut 
back the gains of labor and the farmer. They are the same 
voices that Florence Kelley and Grace Abbott heard in their 
day, and that excited their blazing moral indignation. Still 
another aspect of the crisis is a challenge to our civil liberties. 
The United States has lost its old security; we are living in 
what President Eisenhower calls “not an instant of danger but 
an age of danger.” Placed in this situation of long-continuing 
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peril, we face a severe test of our ability to preserve the great 
principles of moderation, compromise and scrupulous justice. 
Demagogues in two neighboring states have taken advantage 
of the tension to bring our elementary civil rights under at- 
tack; and we must stand on our guard. 

We should remember that Illinois has its own pages of 
history pertinent to this last challenge. It is a tradition of 
valorous defense of the principles of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution—not excluding the fifth; a tradition of the 
vindication of free inquiry, of the right of individuals to pro- 
tection against browbeating and slander, and of the title of 
every citizen, when accused, to a calm and impartial trial. This 
is essentially a conservative tradition. It objects to any effort 
to use mob passion in time of excitement to ruin the weak, to 
suppress free discussion, and to force conformity to the dictates 
of a mob leader. 

This is the tradition of Elijah Lovejoy, who lifted his 
voice at Alton when demagogues and mobs sought to sup- 
press it, and accepted death rather than an infringement of his 
civil liberties. It is the tradition of Edward Coles, who left 
a slave state to fight the proslavery sentiment of southern IIli- 
nois and maintain the provisions of the Northwest Ordinance. 
It is the tradition of Lyman Trumbull, who from his early anti- 
slavery days until his final espousal of Populist doctrines, never 
hesitated to insist on the rights of the dissenter and of the 
minority, and to demand a broadening of social freedom. It 
is the tradition of John M. Palmer, ever a brave fighter for 
advanced views and policies. It is the tradition of Robert G. 
Ingersoll, who dared to think for himself in social and religi- 
ous matters, and used his wit and eloquence to denounce a 
sterile conformity and expose the specious pretenses of dema- 
gogic bulldozers. It is the tradition of Clarence Darrow, who 
in one unpopular case after another threw his talents and his 
blunt honesty on the side of those who seemed in danger of 
obtaining less than a full hearing or a fair trial. It is the tradi- 
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tion of John P. Altgeld, who in the aftermath of the Hay- 
market affair braved a storm of misrepresentation and obloquy 
to pardon three unjustly condemned men, and in one of the 
best state papers ever written in America asserted the ele- 
mentary rules of justice involved. 

In any critical period—and we are certainly passing 
through one of the greatest crises of the modern era—the best 
lamp on our pathway is that of history. And what a glorious 
history, when we look at its better aspects, Illinois has had! 
The record is one, in the main, of moderation, compromise, 
and common sense, as befits a state inheriting the old Anglo- 
Saxon principles, holding a central position in the American 
continent, and uniting so many varied elements. The citizens 
of the state can surely be relied upon to reject with equal vigor 
the Communist and the demagogue, the enemies of our gov- 
ernment and the enemies of ovr civil rights. Our record, with 
few deviations, is that of a people aware of their place in the 
stream of world events and their duty to what Lincoln called 
“man’s vast future.” Our history is that of a broadening social 
consciousness; a growing sense that the individual freedom of 
the pioneer must be blended with the communal privileges 
and protections of the great conglomerate—white and black, 
alien-born and native, laborer and white-collar man—which 
populates our ever-growing cities. 

To the rising generation the state commits this heritage. 
To one part of that emerging generation in particular does . 
look for responsible action and imaginative leadership: it 
university-trained youth. What a privilege they have in pre 
serving their heritage! What a challenge they should feel in 
the duty of enlarging and brightening it—in writing new 
pages more lustrous than the old! As they rise to that chal- 
lenge, they will give more pregnant meaning to the lines: 

Not without thy wondrous story .. . 


Can be writ the nation’s glory, 
Illinois. 





HORATIO ALGER, JR., AS A LINCOLN 
BIOGRAPHER 


BY JORDAN D. FIORE 


NY mention of the name of Horatio Alger, Jr., usually 

brings to mind the author’s many “‘rags to riches” books, 
which enjoyed enormous sales for many years. Now viewed 
as an outstanding apostle of the /a/ssez-faire philosophy which 
dominated nineteenth century economic thought, Alger no 
longer enjoys great popularity, and his works, once so seriously 
and avidly read, are curiosities and collector’s items. 

The typical Alger plot was a simple one: a poor and 
honest country boy goes to the city where he meets with some 
slight adversities and inconveniences; finally with some actual 
effort coupled with amazing good luck, he achieves fame and 
fortune and wins the only daughter of a wealthy and kind 
stockbroker, who makes the hero a junior partner in the firm. 
This pattern, which was used over and over with only slight 
variation, is well known, and even those who have never read 
an Alger book know what is meant by the term “a Horatio 
Alger story.” Less famous are Alger’s fictionalized biog- 
raphies. 

The book Abraham Lincoln, the Backwoods Boy; or, How 
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a Young Rail-Splitter Became President was first published 
in 1883,' as a volume in The Boyhood and Manhood Series of 
Illustrious Americans, Several firms reprinted the book shortly 
after its initial appearance, and after the turn of the century 
it was published with some slight revisions in the paper-bound 
Street and Smith editions so popular a generation ago.” This 
book was Alger’s third venture in fictionalized biography, fol- 
lowing his volumes on James 
A. Garfield (1881) and Daniel 
- Webster (1882). Since the story 
of Lincoln’s rise to fame paral- 
lels in many ways the pattern of 
the Risen from the Ranks and 
Struggling Upward books that 
Alger wrote, one might wonder 
why he did not recognize and 
use the Lincoln theme earlier. 
When his Abraham Lincoln ap- 
peared Alger had already pro- 
duced more than twenty success- 
ful volumes. 
Alger never met Lincoln, 
but in his first sermons after his 
ordination to the Unitarian min- 





HorATIO ALGER, JR. 


(From a sketch in Herbert R. istry a 1864, lp detended the 


Mayes, Alger: A Biography With- 


bak aidan, tier Sak: sks President, whom he believed to 


be “of all men in the country 
the most devoted to the preservation of the Union,’ one who 
could not “‘fail to witness the successful termination of the 
cause.” Lincoln was, Alger asserted later in the year, “noth- 
ing if not honest, and as broad in his views as he is honest.’”* 


1 New York: John R. Anderson & Henry S. Allen. 

* For a bibliographical record see Jay Monaghan, Lincoln Bibliography, 1839-1939 
(Illinois Historical Collections, XXX1, XXXII; Springfield, 1943, 1945), I: 257-58. 

8 Quoted in Herbert R. Mayes, Alger: A Biography Without a Hero (New York, 
1928), 127. 
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Alger’s own Civil War record consisted of brief service as a 
Union recruiting officer and three attempts at enlistment which 
were thwarted by illness and injuries. 

The Alger biography of Lincoln did not grow out of any 
passionate patriotism engendered by the war or political parti- 
sanship, nor did it develop from any desire to change his 
medium of expression from fiction to biography. In collabora- 
tion with Virginia Barry, Alger had planned to write a play 
based on Lincoln’s life for a children’s theater then being es- 
tablished in New York. He had been a prolific writer, and his 
publishers were constantly demanding new books. Since he 
had spent about six months in collecting information for the 
play, his regular output fell off. In desperation, his publishers 
suggested a story about Lincoln based upon the material that 
he had collected. Without consulting his collaborator, Alger 
agreed, and within two weeks the completed manuscript was 
in their hands.” 

The Lincoln story, like most of Alger’s books, shows signs 
of having been written hastily and carelessly. He admitted 
that he had used no primary sources, and he added in his 
preface, ‘I can hardly hope at this late day to have contributed 
many new facts, or found much new material,” a statement 
belied by several generations of Lincoln scholars. Instead, 
Alger consulted some of the standard studies of Lincoln’s life 
then available, from which he gained many facts. He quoted 
generously—sometimes without the use of quotation marks— 
and to this information he added several of the more popular 
Lincoln anecdotes at full value. 

The first chapters of the book contain much conversation, 
used to advance the story. Beginning with his interpretation 
of the scene when Thomas Lincoln brought his second wife 
to his Indiana home, Alger drew a picture of Abraham’s home 
life, schooling and first jobs, quoting from statements made 


4 Ibid., Chapter V. 
5 Ibid., 127-28. 
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by Lincoln’s stepmother, stepbrother, cousins and neighbors 
to illustrate his points. Many of the popular accounts of events 
in Lincoln’s early life were retold, and several anecdotes were 
repeated almost verbatim from earlier biographies. None of 
the controversial questions—Nancy Hanks’ legitimacy, the 
Ann Rutledge romance, Lincoln’s marital troubles—received 
the slightest mention. 

Alger did not fail to draw the obvious morals to be found 
in Lincoln’s early privations and handicaps. Lincoln’s rescue 
from drowning at the age of seven was explained thus: “God 
looks after the lives of His chosen instruments, and saves them 
for His work.’”” Of the hard work and poor living conditions 
that characterized Lincoln’s early life Alger remarked to his 
young readers, “But Abe is not to be pitied for the hardships 
of his lot. That is the way strong men are made.’ 

Alger could not resist quoting in full Lincoln’s famous 
letter lecturing his stepbrother, John D. Johnston. Lincoln 
wrote, “Your thousand pretences for not getting along better, 
are all non-sense.... Go to work is the only cure for your 
case.”"" Alger commented smugly: 


Nothing can be plainer, or more in accordance with common sense than 
this advice. Though it was written for the benefit of one person only, I feel 
that 1 am doing my young, and possibly some older, readers a service in 
transferring it to my pages, and commending them to heed it. . 

In this country, fortunately, there are few places where an industrious 
man can not get a living, if he is willing te accept such work as falls in his 
way. This willingness often turns the scale, and converts threatening ruin 
into prosperity and success.° 


Alger edited Lincoln’s letters when he felt that emenda- 
tions were needed. In presenting the well-known and con- 
troversial letter which Lincoln wrote to his stepbrother on 


® Alger, Abraham Lincoln, the Backwoods Boy, 32. 

7 [hid., 33 

® For a full text of the letter dated Nov. 4, 1851, see the Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation edition of The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, N. J., 
1953), I: 112-13. 

” Alger, Linco/n, 144-45. 
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January 12, 1851, about the impending death of Thomas Lin- 
coln, Alger included Lincoln’s statement that he could not 
visit his father because Mary Lincoln was ‘‘sick-abed.” But 
the author omitted Lincoln’s explanation, ‘‘It is a case of baby- 
sickness, and I suppose is not dangerous.’’"” The reference was 
to the birth of Lincoln’s third son, William Wallace Lincoln, 
on December 21, 1850. The Alger books never mentioned the 
subject of childbirth lest the sensitivities of young readers be 
offended. 

Alger drew upon several of the biographies which were 
standard in their day. These books included Francis B. Car- 
penter’s Six Months at the White House, with Abraham Lin- 
coln (1866), Henry J. Raymond’s History of the Administra- 
tion of President Lincoln (1864), and David V. G. Bartlett's 
The Life and Public Services of Hon. Abraham Lincoln 
(1860). Most frequently he consulted Josiah G. Holland's 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1866) and Ward H. Lamon’s 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1872). Alger accepted the 
statements and evaluations of these writers almost without 
question. He also quoted selections from several addresses 
made by Lincoln, including a portion of his humorous account 
of his experiences in the Black Hawk War, a short address 
made during his first and unsuccessful campaign for election 
to the Illinois legislature in 1832, his Mexican War speech 
made on the floor of the House of Representatives in 1848, 
his touching farewell to his friends at Springfield in 1861, 
selections from the First Inaugural Address and the Gettys- 
burg Address." 

Among the anecdotes retold or quoted from other works 
were the experiences of Lincoln as a store clerk: his error in 
making change, his miscalculation in weighing tea—both of 
which he rectified after some trouble—and his whipping a 
bully who used profane language in the presence of ladies. 


10 Collected Works, 1: 96-97. 
11 Alger, Lincoln, 72-73, 80-81, 124-25, 186-87, 202-7, 274-75. 
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On the first anecdote Alger commented, “If I were a capitalist, 
I would be willing to lend money to such a young man without 
security.”’* About the second story Alger noted, 

1 think my young readers will begin to see that the name so often given, 
in later times, to President Lincoln, of “Honest Old Abe,” was well deserved. 
A man who begins by strict honesty in his youth is not likely to change as he 
grows older, and mercantile honesty is some guarantee of political honesty." 

The popular story of Lincoln’s working for three days for 
Josiah Crawford to pay for a borrowed book damaged by a 
storm is presented in detail. Lamon had criticized Crawford 
for exacting such a severe penalty,* but Alger thought that 
the penalty was justified. He wrote that the payment “appears 
to me only equitable, and I am glad to think that Abe was 
willing to act honorably in the matter.’’’ This attitude was in 
keeping with the Alger tradition, for Alger boys always took 
the honorable road, whatever the cost. Lincoln the humani- 
tarian was shown in the story of the rescue of a hog from the 
muddy slough,” and Alger showed Lincoln’s ability as a law- 
yer by quoting Raymond’s account of the Armstrong murder 
trial.’ 

Several stories of Lincoln’s presidential years reflected 
his goodness, generosity and sense of justice. Any favorable 
anecdote was worthy of acceptance by Alger, and was not 
complete until he had hammered home the obvious moral and 
had made his studied comment. 

According to Alger, every action in which Lincoln was 
successful was due to his shrewdness, his good living, and 
Providence. Even Lincoln’s adversities were turned into tri- 
umphs by Alger and became a part of God’s moving “in a 
mysterious way, His wonders to perform.” Regarding Lin- 

12 Thid., 65. 

18 [bid., 66. The first edition of this book was dedicated to “Alexander Henriques, 
of New York, President of the Old Guard, and Vice-Chairman of the Stock Exchange... 
with sincere friendship and regard.” 

14 Lamon, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (Boston, 1872), 38, 50-51. 

15 Alger, Lincoln, 42. 


16 Thid., 97-98. 
17 [bid., 88-94. 
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coln’s defeat for the Senate in 1858 Alger conjectures that had 
he been elected, Lincoln might have alienated many Republi- 
cans by some erroneous action, and thus his nomination and 
election in 1860 would have been impossible. Thus, wrote 
Alger, ‘The nation would never have discovered the leader 
who, under Providence, led it out of the wilderness, and con- 
ducted it to peace and freedom.” Protesting that he did not 
wish to ‘‘moralize over-much,” Alger pointed out that “in the 
lives of all there are present disappointments that lead to ulti- 
mate success and prosperity.” For example, Washington and 
Garfield both wanted to go to sea as boys, but having been 
dissuaded, they triumphed in other fields. As a young man 
Cromwell decided to emigrate to America, but he finally ‘‘re- 
mained in his own country to control its destiny, and take a 
position at the head of affairs.” He warned his young readers, 
“Remember this when your cherished plans are defeated. 
There is a higher wisdom than ours that shapes and directs 
our lives.””*” 

Alger’s Abraham Lincoln, the Backwoods Boy is not a 
rare book. First editions are listed in booksellers’ catalogues 
frequently and seldom bring more than several dollars. Few 
Lincoln students profess to have read it, and not one considers 
the book a good biography. But the work was not entirely 
without merit in its time. It had value as a portrait for young 
people in the 1880's, when Horatio Alger, Jr., was perhaps 
more real to American boys than was Abraham Lincoln. In 
this book, one of the earlier studies designed for juvenile read- 
ing, the picture of Lincoln was a fair and adequate one, and 
contributed to the popular impression of him then held by 
the youth of America. 


1 Ihid., 162-63. 





PATENT MEDICINES: THE EARL 
POST-FRONTIER PHASE 


BY JAMES HARVEY YOUNG 


N all times and places man has faced the constant hazard 

of ill health. For almost as long there has been the added 
jeopardy to his physical well-being arising from his willing- 
ness to go to often fantastic extremes in the practice of self- 
medication. In our own day, millions of dollars are spent each 
year—in 1947 the manufactured, not the retail value, was 
3171/, million'—for proprietary preparations advertised for 
direct sale to the general public. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Trade Commission are busy policing 


the traffic under laws dating only from 1906. In earlier ages, 
less fortunately endowed with scientific knowledge and legal 
protection, man ran even graver risks from self-dosage with 


nostrums. 

In 1800, Sir William Osler has asserted, the world knew 
little more about the actual causes of disease than did the 
ancient Greeks.” The early nineteenth century was a period 
of confusion both in medical theory and medical ethics. Even 
in the most advanced centers of western Europe and the eastern 


| Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufacturers: 1947, \1: Statistics by Industry 


(Washington, 1949), 404. 
“ Osler, The Evolution of Modern Medicine (New Haven, 1921), 208. 
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United States, speculation overshadowed empiricism in the 
effort to explain disease.’ Speculative explanations tended to 
be monistic—all disease had but one cause—and one technique 
of therapy. Benjamin Rush, the most distinguished physician 
in America, despondent and ill amidst the terrible suffering 
of his fellow-Philadelphians during the yellow fever epidemic 
of 1793, concluded that fevers were caused by excess ex- 
citability in the blood vessels and could be cured by heroic 
bleeding and purging.’ His influence fastened his theory and 
therapy upon a large segment of American medical practice 
for half a century: old Tippecanoe, delivering his long in- 
augural address on a frigid March day in 1841, contracted 
pneumonia and was doubtless hastened to his grave by exces- 
sive bleeding. 

Physicians could not agree on the one cause of disease. 
Reputable doctors waged violent pamphlet warfare contesting 
the merits of their respective monisms. Some kept their ingre- 
dients secret, but advertised their remedies blatantly. With reg- 
ular medicine in such a state, quackery was bound to flourish. 
Self-styled doctors, moved not by the humanitarianism that 
prompted Rush but by the desire for profit, concocted their 
own monistic explanations and promotional schemes. Amidst 
the babel of appeals, whom was the average citizen to believe ? 

In the West quackery was “unblushingly presuming.” 
Medical training was poorer than in the East. Regulation of 
the profession was almost non-existent. Irregular doctors out- 
numbered regular doctors, and irregulars became regulars and 
regulars irregulars—at least in techniques of therapy—in 
kaleidoscopic confusion." The scarcity of doctors of any breed 
and the level of their fees helped keep alive the primary re- 

* Richard H. Shryock, The Development of Modern Medicine (New York, 1947), 
17-56 passim. 

+ James T. Flexner, Doctors on Horseback (New York, 1944), 101. 

5 Joseph W. England, ed., The First Century of the Philadeiphia College of 
Pharmacy, 1821-1921 (Philadelphia, 1922), 125. 


® Madge E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley, The Midwest Pioneer: His Ills, Cures, & 
Doctors (New York, 1946), 113-20, 168-69, 198. 
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liance of a frontier people on folk cures and home remedies. 
Both quack doctors and patent medicine promoters profited 
from the spirit of frontier individualism with its suspicion 
and scorn for members of the educated professions. Quackery 
had always libeled “science and virtue,” pointed out Daniel 
Drake, the most keen-minded doctor in the Midwest.’ The 
unscrupulous pseudo-doctor posed as ‘‘one of the people,’ 
“pre-eminently the guardian of the people,’ and accused 
trained doctors of being “not of the people, but arrayed 
against the people, and bent on killing them off.” In the age 
of the common man and the atmosphere of frontier democ- 
racy, this appeal was markedly effective. The people were 
“charmed,” Drake said, and “crawifed} into the serpent’s 
mouth.” 

Patent medicines were seldom patented medicines. The 
word ‘‘patent’”’ became associated with nostrums in the seven- 
teenth century when European sovereigns and the British Par- 
liament favored certain widely-heralded remedies with mo- 
nopoly privileges.” Under the American patent law of 1793 
medical preparations and devices were sanctioned. Until a 
new law in 1836, no proof of utility or novelty was required. 
The Secretary of State, charged with granting patents, had no 
authority to reject applications.’ Nonetheless between 1796 
and 1836 only about seventy-five patents were issued for med- 
ical preparations." 

Claims for patents for medicines were usually made by 
simple-minded folk not used to the ways of the world.’ The 


? Drake, The People’s Doctors (Cincinnati, 1829), 59-60. 

* Charles H. LaWall, Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy (Philadelphia, 1927), 
333-34, 428-29; Edward Kremers and George Urdang, History of Pharmacy (Phila- 
delphia, 1940), 109-10. 

® Gustavus A. Weber, The Patent Office, Its History, Activities and Organization 
(Baltimore, 1924), 5. 

10 Lyman F. Kebler, ‘United States Patents Granted for Medicines During the 
Pioneer Years of the Patent Office,” Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, XXIV (June, 1935), 487-88. 

11 John S. Billings, “American Invention and Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, 
and Practical Sanitation,’ Celebration of the Beginning of the Second Century of the 
American Patent System at Washington, D. C. (Washington, 1892), 414. 
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shrewd could gain governmental protection for their nostrums 
without revealing, as a patent required, the nature of the in- 
gredients. They patented not the medicine but the design of 
the bottle, and copyrighted the label and the medicinal litera- 
ture packed with it. The term patent medicine continued in 
common use to apply to all remedies which were of “secret 
composition” and “‘advertised direct to the public for self- 
medication.””'* Of nostrums advertised in the newspapers of 
early nineteenth century America, by far the most were secret 
preparations to which the term patent could be applied only 
through ironic courtesy. 

The development of newspapers and patent medicines 
went hand in hand. Without the advertising columns, nostrum 
makers reached only a small portion of the public. Without 
the revenue from patent medicine advertising, newspapers 
would have been deprived of an important source of income. 
Such advertising had its origin in the Boston News-Letter in 


1704."* Benjamin Franklin set ads for Seneka Rattlesnake Root 
and Dr. Bateman’s Pectoral Drops.’* By 1810 most of the 
eastern papers listed under a hand-lettered heading, “Ap- 
proved Family Medicines,” an ‘Assortment for the Cure of 


27915 


Most of the Diseases to Which the Human Body is Liable. 
As the frontier receded and political necessity prompted the 
formation of newspapers in the growing West, the patent 
medicine advertiser marched westward, several steps behind 
the editor. 

Thus the voice of the nostrum-maker came to be heard in 
Illinois. The first newspaper, the I//inois Herald, was launched 
in 1814 at Kaskaskia as a medium for territorial and national 
printing and as a vehicle for expressing the growing desire for 

12C, Rufus Rorem and Robert P. Fischelis, The Costs of Medicines (No. 14, 
Publications of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care: Chicago, 1932), 16. 

18 Frank Presbrey, The History and Development of Advertising (New York, 
1929), 296. 

14 [bid., 137, and Cedric Larson, ‘‘Patent-Medicine Advertising and the Early 


American Press,” Journalism Quarterly, X1V (Dec., 1937), 335. 
15 Presbrey, History and Development of Advertising,. 180. 
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statehood."” The second newspaper, the ///inois Emigrant, was 
established at Shawneetown in 1818, the year that statehood 
was achieved. Not quite a score of papers were in operation 
in 1830. Public printing furnished the lifeblood of these early 
weeklies."” There were few advertisements—name-ads of local 
merchants and taverns, notices of runaway slaves and horses, 
prospectuses of town promotional schemes. In 1821, patent 
medicines were first specified by name, in an advertisement for 
a Kaskaskia drugstore.’* The next year a New York cancer in- 
firmary earned the dubious distinction of being the first quack 
advertiser.”” 

In 1824, the first actual patent medicine advertisement ap- 
peared, proclaiming the virtues of J. Shinn’s Panacea.” During 
the rest of the decade nostrums advertised in their own right 
were rare, although drugstores and even physicians frequently 
named those in stock.*’ During the 1830's patent medicine 
advertisements appeared with increasing frequency; greater 
imagination in the writing of advertising copy was apparent; 
the attention-arresting column-head cut came into use.” The 
eve of 1840 witnessed a precipitous rise in paid space devoted 
to nostrums, forecasting for Illinois a new and more flourish- 
ing panacea period. Week by week the ailing of Springfield 
were reminded of patent remedies which the ailing of Cincin- 
nati had known two decades before.*’ ‘The transit of civiliza- 
tion was still in operation. 

The bulk of the patent medicines sold in Illinois were 
those of the large-scale manufacturers in eastern cities, es- 
pecially Philadelphia, and the newer metropolises of the Ohio 

16 Franklin William Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois 1814-1879 (Ilh- 
nois Historical Collections, V1, Springfield, 1910), xxv-xxix, 417. 

17 [hid., xxxvii, xxxix. 

18 I/linois Intelligencer (Kaskaskia), July 24, 1821. 

19 Ihid., Dec. 7, 1822. 

20 [/linois Gazette (Shawneetown), April 17, 1824. 

21 [hid., March 19, April 23, 1825: Kaskaskia Republican, May 25, 1824. 

*2 Alton Spectator, Nov. 5, 1834. The cut appeared atop an ad for T. White's 
Toothache Drops. 


8 Illinois State Register (Springfield), Dec. 21, 1839; Cincinnati Inquirer, Jan. 
4, 1820. 
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valley, like Cincinnati. Philadelphia firms like Dyott and 
Swaim carried the largest and most frequent advertisements 
for their wide assortment of nostrums, and their heavy crates 
of bottles and boxes reached the Illinois towns by boat via 
New Orleans.** The uncertainties of transportation, which fre- 
quently forced newspapers to halt publication for weeks when 
newsprint was delayed in transit,”” must have caused western 
druggists and general storekeepers occasional concern. The 
arrival of a new assortment of drugs and medicines was the 
signal to place another “just received’ advertisement in the 
columns of neighboring newspapers, which likely would still 
be running at the end of several months.” 

Illinois invalids were by no means deprived of bottled 
treatment if the druggist should exhaust his supply. Some of 
the large-scale producers preferred to sell direct to customers 
through traveling agents, who came equipped with a copper- 
plate certificate signed by the “doctor” who manufactured the 
medicine.”” One such firm sought to aid its agents by warning 
potential buyers: “Shun a Drug Store for ... you are certain 
to get a Worthless Counterfeit Article.”** Many itinerant ped- 
dlers also were in the field, some buying pills in quantity, pack- 
aging them with their own labels, and dispensing them as they 
traveled on horseback or by team and wagon through the 
countryside.” 

Some promoters made and sold their own medicine or 
wholesaled it through agents. It was a simple task for ‘any 
idle mechanic”’ to launch a nostrum, as an Ohio editor pointed 
out.*” By 1834, for exampie, Springfield, Illinois, had at least 
one self-styled Indian and German root doctor, T. J. Luster, 

24 Edwardsville Spectator, Sept. 13, 1823. 
25 Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals, xxxi-xxxiii. 
26 Edwardsville Spectator, Sept. 13, 1823. A St. Louis firm so advertised. 
27 )linois State Register, Aug. 24, 1839. Dr. B. Brandeth. 
28 Pickard and Buley, Midwest Pioneer, 284. 
mee Wright, Hawkers & Walkers in Early America (Philadelphia, 


80 Portsmouth (Ohio) Journal, 1824, cited in Pickard and Buley, Midwest Pioneer, 
286. 
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who was advertising and selling his own botanic concoctions. 
Luster heralded his arrival by announcing that, in the last six 
years he had prepared medicines to the satisfaction of ten thou- 
sand Ohio families. He added that he had just returned from 
Mexico with a good supply of medicines.” 

The itinerant nostrum vender of the colonial period pro- 
moted his wares by a skillful harangue often aided by sleight- 
of-hand, juggling, feats of strength, or some other novel appeal 
to the citizenry.” As the vender moved west he lost none of 
his flair for showmanship. The father of John D. Rockefeller 
sold patent medicines in the western country, employing his 
expert marksmanship, according to legend, to attract the atten- 
tion of potential purchasers."’ As time went on the traveling 
vender became a troupe and entertainment became more 
elaborate. James Whitcomb Riley traveled for a season with 
a Dr. C. M. Townsend, sole proprietor of the Wizard Oil 
Company of Lima, Ohio.’ During the winter Townsend pre- 
pared and packaged his Magic Oil, his King of Coughs, and 
his Cholera Balm, and in the spring set out with a fine team 
and a covered wagon with side seats for members of his troupe. 
Nearing a town they would arouse the population with blasts 
from a horn and then distribute broadsides. At the edge of 
the town they formed a band and paraded through the main 
streets. Dr. Townsend gave two “lectures” a day, one in the 
afternoon, the main spiel in the torch-lit evening. Riley beat 
the bass drum, played the violin, gave poetic readings, and 
used his sketching talent to draw cartoons on a blackboard 
while his employer was extolling the merits of his nostrums. 

Earlier Riley had used his artistic ability to paint signs on 
roadside boards and barns to spur the sales of an Indiana medi- 
cine-maker’s Oriental! Liniment.’’ Outdoor advertising was 

31 Sangamo Journal (Springfield), April 25 [26], 1834. 
82 Wright, Hawkers G Walkers, 121. 


83 Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller (New York, 1940), I: 37. 
84 Marcus Dickey, The Youth of James Whitcomb Riley (Indianapolis, 1919), 


193-212. 
88 [bid., 105-14, 137. 
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important in the nostrum field and was destined for a long 
history of marring the American landscape. 

However, in the post-frontier period newspaper adver- 
tising was the dominant force in patent medicine promotion. 
Here the psychological ingenuity that is the essence of modern 
advertising received its pioneering test.“’ The claim of success- 
ful usage both during long years and over vast areas was ad- 
vanced. The testimonial was glowingly cited. Price-cutting 
and the money-back guarantee were popular. Competitors 
were decried. The finger of shame and the finger of warning 
were both solemnly pointed. Does the loss of your hair cause 
you to “shun society” in order to avoid ‘‘jests and sneers”’? 
“Have you a cough?’ There were appeals to exotic lands— 
Egypt, China—to Holy Writ, to the American flag. The magic 
word “science” was flaunted. In an age in which professional 
ethics forbade physicians from specializing in one branch of 
medicine, some patent medicine promoters ballyhooed their 
products as specifics for rheumatism, consumption, cholera or 
toothache. Many more advertised their remedies as panaceas. 
Moftat’s Life Pills could cure thirty-four diseases, running the 
gamut from cholera to gout and from anxiety to erysipelas.™ 
Even penicillin is not the cure-all which Potter’s Vegetable 
Catholicon claimed to be.” 

A number of the patent medicine men imitated—and ex- 
aggerated—the prevailing monism of regular medicine, an- 
nouncing in their advertising a theory of disease and asserting 
that only their particular remedy conformed to the theory and 
could produce a cure. “Consumption is a disease,” one ad- 
vertisement read, “always occasioned by a disordered state of 
the Vis Vitae (or Life-Principle) of the human body.’ Only 


“6 The generalizations are based on a study of patent medicine advertising in the 
Illinois press through 1840. 

37 Aldridge’s Balm of Columbia and the Rev. Dr. Bartholomew's Expectorané 
Syrup, I/linois State Register, Oct. 12, 1839. 

88 I]linois Sentinel (Vandalia), Dec. 5, 1840. 

39 Illinois Gazette, May 29, 1830. 

4° Illino1ts Sentinel, Nov. 22. 1839. 
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by taking Dr. Goelicke’s Matchless Sanative, the ‘conqueror 
of physicians,” could this basic derangement be straightened 
out. 

Mental depression, according to another advertisement, 
had a physical basis.** Low spirits were defined as ‘‘a certain 
state of mind accompanied by indigestion, wherein the greatest 
evils are apprehended upon the slightest grounds and the worst 
consequences imagined.” Dr. Wm. Evans’ Aperient Pills, by 
correcting the indigestion, would dispel all manifestations of 
mental instability. 

The revival in this period of the botanical school, in re- 
action against the excessive use of mercurial medicines, re- 
sulted from one of the few patented systems, based on the 
peculiar monistic theory of Samuel Thomson.** Thomsonian- 
ism was undoubtedly the most pervasive and important un- 
orthodox monism in the West. Its emphasis on purely vegeta- 
ble remedies was to have some salutary impact on the pharma- 
copeia and on regular medicine, and a host of imitators in 
the patent medicine field. 

It is easier to discount the hyperbole of the advertisements 
than to assert with certainty the composition of the liquids, 
powders and pills which were sold as panaceas. Certain gen- 
eralizations, based on patented remedies and on contemporary 
efforts at exposure, can safely be made. Some contained opium 
as the principal ingredient.’ In others there was a high propor- 
tion of alcohol, even in a number advertised as possessing 
none.“* Mercury compounds did service for quackery as for 
regular medicine; at least one famous remedy advertised as a 


41 Ibid., Dec. 5, 1840. 
42 Kremers and Urdang, History of Pharmacy, 160-62; Pickard and Buley, Midwest 


Pioneer, 169-98; Philip D. Jordan, ‘The Secret Six: An Inquiry into the Basic Materia 
Medica of the Thomsonian System of Botanic Medicine,’ Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LIL (Oct.-Dec. 1943), 347-55. 

43 Formulae for the Preparation of Eight Patent Medicines, adopted by the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy May 4th 1824 (Philadelphia, 1824), 7-9. 

44 Ibid., 10; Caleb Ticknor, A Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy; or, An 
Exposition of Quackery and Imposture in Medicine (2nd edition: New York, 1839), 
127-28. 
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cure for mercurial poisoning was found itself to contain mer- 
cury.”° 

One of the oldest schemes of the nostrum-maker was to 
borrow a recognized remedy from the materia medica, pro- 
vide it with a striking name, and promote it as a marvelous 
new discovery. This technique was employed with many 
herbal remedies, and doubtless most of the patent febrifuges 
contained cinchona bark made somewhat palatable.” One of 
the patented bitter tonics contained nothing “new and novel,” 
being a mixture of recognized natural ingredients like poplar 
bark, columbo, cloves, bayberry, capsicum and sugar."’ Cap- 
sicum or red pepper was one of the Thomsonian bulwarks.”” 
Other ingredients with potentially dangerous physiological 
effects were used, like the herb lobelia inflata and the fungus 
ergot. 

It was a hazardous venture to rely for health upon patent 
medicines. The opiates and mercurials aside, those nostrums 
which contained other drugs useful when administered by 
physicians in suitable doses were risky when taken by laymen 
according to directions on a label. Perhaps only the hypo- 
chondriac luckily choosing a nostrum composed of relatively 
inert ingredients might be quite safe. Even he was paying 
twenty prices for his relief. 

The patent medicine menace did not go unchallenged, 
even in the early West. Dr. Drake was a forthright opponent 
of quackery. Even the Illinois press, if but rarely and mostly 
in borrowed words, joined in the attack. In 1820 the J//inozs 
Intelligencer, which had not yet derived revenue from nostrum 
advertising, reprinted from the National Intelligencer a sa- 
tirical denunciation of quackery."” The next year the Edwards- 
ville Spectator bemoaned the fact that quackery seemed to 


45 Philadelphia Journal of Health (Nov. 25, 1829), 1: 93, and (March 24, 1830), 
I: 222-23. 

#6 Pickard and Buley, Midwest Pioneer, 107. 

‘7 Kebler, “United States Patents Granted for Medicines,” 488. 

4% Jordan, ‘Secret Six,” 352. 

49 Sept. 16, 1820. 
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flourish especially in the region of new settlements."’ In 1830 
the I//inois Intelligencer quoted a Philadelphia medical journal 
to present four reasons why patent medicines were anti- 
thetical both to science and to philanthropy.’ There was sel- 
dom any similarity between the alleged and the real composi- 
tion. The price was exorbitant. The veil of secrecy prevented 
free inquiry into the real properties and merits of the concoc- 
tions. Advertising methods were dishonest: only cures were 
published; all cases of failure or of injury inflicted were sup- 
pressed. 

Despite such occasional trenchant criticism, the nostrum 
evil not only continued but was destined to expand. “In 
all things related to disease,” to cite Sir William Osler, ‘‘cre- 
dulity remains a permanent fact uninfluenced by civilization or 
education.”** This is perhaps too pessimistically extreme a 
judgment. Nonetheless, if the early Midwest had its Parker’s 
Vegetable Renovating Panacea, we—despite our increase in 


popular education, our expansion of medical knowledge, and 
our legislating of pure food and drug laws—have our 
Hadacol.”* 


0° July 17, 1821. 
51 Sept. 11, 1830, citing Journal of Health. 
52 Cited in Wyndham B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century 
(Richmond, 1931), 211. 
53 James Harvey Young, ‘The Hadacol Phenomenon,” Emory University Quarterly, 
VII (June, 1951), 72-86. 





SAMUEL FALLOWS: EXPANSIONIST 


BY WILLIAM H. PEASE 


Patriotism, though it has meant many things and been 
put to various, even contradictory uses, may nevertheless be 
defined as love of country, pride in it, and readiness to make 
sacrifices for what is considered its best interest.’ 


WY on the numerous studies relating to American ex- 
pansion at the close of the nineteenth century explain 
for us most of the expansionist arguments offered by govern- 
ment, by well-known individuals, and by private organizations 
like the Grand Army of the Republic, we know too little about 
the specific expansionist views of lesser-known individuals. 
But there was one man who expressed the thoughts of the 
public as only a few men could—he was Bishop Samuel Fal- 
lows. 

The Right Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D., the son of a poor 
farmer, was born in Pendleton, Lancashire, England, Decem- 
ber 13, 1835, and came to Wisconsin in 1848. Graduating in 
1859 from the University of Wisconsin, Fallows served as a 
Methodist minister until the Civil War. He saw active service 
in the Union Army both as a chaplain and as a field com- 
mander. 

Following the war he was superintendent of public in- 
struction for the state of Wisconsin, a regent of the University 


1 Merle Curti, The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1946), vii-viii. 


William H. Pease is a graduate fellow in the department of 
history at the University of Rochester (New York). This paper rep- 
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of Wisconsin, and president of Illinois Wesleyan University 
at Bloomington, 1874-1875. He then joined the newly or- 
ganized Reformed Episcopal Church, was elected bishop in 
1876, and appointed presiding bishop for the entire group in 
1878.” 

Except for a short period in New York Fallows made his 
home in Chicago, where he discharged the duties of his church 
rectorship and of his bishop’s office, and also engaged in 

many civic affairs. Active in the 

temperance movement of the pe- 

riod, he introduced into Chicago 

the non-intoxicating beverage 

known as Bishop’s Beer.’ He al- 

so took part in the anti-crime 

crusades of the period, and from 

1893 to 1913 he was president of 

the board of the state reforma- 

tory for boys at Pontiac, Illinois.* 

He helped formulate the educa- 

tional program of the World's 

Columbian Exposition, taught 

= mental therapy at Bennett Col- 

BIisHoP SAMUEL FALLOWS lege of Eclectic Medicine and 
Surgery in Chicago, was president of the Northern Illinois 
Chautauqua Union, and wrote or collaborated ‘on textbooks, 


2 In his position as Bishop he was called upon to represent the clergy on numerous 
occasions. He served on the Executive Committee of the Chicago Federation of Re- 
ligious Workers (1901), he was appointed chairman of the Committee on Ethical and 
Religious Organizations of the International Olympian Games of 1904 (1902), and 
served as a member of the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America (1916). Personal correspondence, manuscript sermons, notes, 
diaries, and miscellaneous materials of Samuel Fallows in the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society Library, Madison. Cited hereafter as Fallows Papers. 

3 Dictionary of American Biography, V1: 261-62. Charles Peck to Fallows, July 
11, 1899, letterhead reads: “Home Salon, HEADQUARTERS for the Celebrated 
Bishop's Beer, made from Best Malt and Hops, absolutely non-intoxicating.” Fallows 
Papers. 
‘ Fallows served on two Chicago anti-crime committees, the Law and Order League 
(1904) and the Citizens’ Committee of Public Safety, which he helped organize 
(1915). Scrapbook of newspaper clippings in the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
Library. Cited hereafter as News File. 
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inspirational books, and patriotic books.* While the Emmanuel 
movement was at its height in Boston, Fallows organized a 
similar religious therapy movement in Chicago. 

As a clergyman and social gospeler he also intervened in 
various labor-management disputes. Although he was con- 
sidered socialistic by some who believed he was too sympa- 
thetic toward labor, he was, in reality, a typical product of 
the American Gilded Age—a stalwart supporter of capitalism 
and an ardent admirer of the responsible and benevolent own- 
ership which Andrew Carnegie delineated in his gospel of 
wealth.’ Such diversity brought him into contact with virtually 
every group of American society: the rich and the poor, the 
honest and the dishonest, the literate and the illiterate, the 
conservative and the radical. These were the people whom 
he represented and of whom he was one. 

Social awareness was but one side of Fallows’ nature. 
As a student at the University of Wisconsin he had been in- 
terested in military training, and after his service with the men 
in blue he continued this interest in various military organi- 
zations. He was chaplain in the Illinois Commandary of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States 
(1887) and in the Veterans Union League of Chicago (1894) ; 
and chaplain-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic 
(1907). The following year he became National Patriotic 
Instructor of the G.A.R., and in 1914 was commander of its 
Illinois Department.’ During World War I, Fallows con- 
tinued his military activities by accepting membership on 
the general committee of the National Security League 


5 Fallows’ educational activities also brought him such recognition as membership 
in the Philosophical Society of Great Britain (c. 1898), an honorary D.D. from 
Marietta (Ohio) College (1903), and membership in Phi Beta Kappa (1913).  Fal- 
lows Papers. 

® Fallows’ activities took him to the Homestead Works in 1892 to address the 
strikers, and he was a member of the Miners’ Relief Committee of 100 for the great 
anthracite strike of 1902. Alice K. Fallows, Everybody's Bishop, Being the Life and 
Times of The Right Reverend Samuel Fallows, D.D. (New York, 1927), 318-20. See 
also Fallows Papers. 

7 Tbid. 
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(1918), and on the advisory board of the Universal Military 
Training League (1919).” 

The core of all this activity was Fallows’ ardent patriotism. 
Part of this zeal was utilized in community improvement, and 
part was channeled into his various veteran activities. But his 
patriotism demanded even more. Fired both by the preacher 
that he was and by the nation’s most chauvinistically patriotic 
organization—his beloved G.A.R.—he became an intensely 
articulate exponent of Americanism as well. When the ex- 
pansionist period was gathering momentum, he wrote: 

The love of country is one of the most absorbing passions of the human 
soul. It is a love all other human loves excelling. The maxim “It is sweet 
to die for one’s country,” finds a confirmation in the heroism and patriotism 
of every land. No more resplendent deeds have been performed in the history 
of the world than in the country we call our own. No nation has greater 


claims to the devotion of its citizens than ours. Born amid the throes of the 
Revolution, and born again amid the pangs of our great Civil War, it stands 


among the foremost nations of the earth for intelligence, activity, liberty, 
religion, and progress.” 

Fallows wrote a number of books whose purpose it was 
to instill in the people that love “all other human loves ex- 
celling.” Less concerned with the letter than they were with 
the spirit, his books must be labelled propaganda rather than 
scholarship. In The American Manual were sketches of the 
American presidents, so written that their virtues were promi- 
nently displayed, their weaknesses omitted. George Wash- 
ington, for example, was limned as a man of enterprise and 
bravery; John Adams, as a man of “great worth and exalted 
integrity”; Thomas Jefferson, as a man of “principles . . . in- 
tensely ddtmecenbie” ; and James Madison, as a man of spotless 
private character.’ Samuel Adams, whom Fallows sketched 
ten years later at the height of the Spanish-American crisis, 

‘Ibid. Fallows also testified on two occasions at congressional hearings in favor 
of universal military training. News File. 

*Samuel Fallows, Liberty and Union; a Cyclopedia of Patriotism.... (Chicago 
and Madison, 1883, preface, 9. 


10 Samuel Fallows, The hassvtane Manual and Patriot's Handbook (Chicago, 
1888), 26-32. 
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was characterized as a man of utmost honor. ‘Neither threats 
nor coaxings could make him swerve in the least. It were 
easier to turn the sun from his course than this Fabrician hero 
from the path of honor.’”” 

The academic world, ideally immune from the incursions 
of zealots, was also included in Fallows’ patriotic crusade. All 
textbooks, he wrote, should have in them Timothy Dwight’s 
stirring eloquence: 

Columbia to glory arise, 


The Queen of the world and the child of the skies, 
Thy genius commands me. . . .’° 


By indoctrinating children one could assure the patriotism of 
future adults. In 1890 he said: 


Public Schools can best teach patriotism by having the Flag of our 
country wave over the school house, by teaching the children in the English 
language what the founders and saviors of the Nation have done for it—by— 
{filling} their memories with gems of patriotic literature—by observing with 
appropriate exercises the great national days, and the birthdays of Eminent 
Americans,—and by making them familiar with the grandeur and vastness 
of our national domain, and by impressing upon their minds their duties and 
responsibilities as coming American Citizens, which require them to be in- 
telligent, obedient, virtuous, God fearing boys and girls.'” 


This was ardent patriotism, even aggressive, chauvinistic flag- 
waving of ‘‘the flag that is at the mast head of the flagship of 


humanity.””"' 


By 1898 Fallows was thus as well trained in the school 
of patriotism as in the school of social service. The coming 
of war, however, thrust him into new circumstances. The 
America which he knew had never been committed beyond 
the American continent; and, except for the purchase of 
Alaska, there had been no major territorial acquisition since 
the years of the Mexican War. The America of 1898 was 


11 Samuel Fallows, Samuel Adams, a Character.Sketch...with Anecdotes, Char 
acteristics and Chronology (Chicago, 1898), 59. 

12 News File, Peorta Herald-Transcript, June 15, 1908 

13 Fallows Papers, manuscript dated Nov. 5, 1890. 

14 News File, Peoria Herald-Transcript, June 15, 1908. 
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an isolated, second rate power, hence Fallows’ concerns had 
been intra-national: social service had dealt largely with 
urban problems, and military and patriotic zeal found their 
sources in the purely domestic Civil War. How would he now 
react to foreign war, colonialism and world power? 

Fallows was a thorough expansionist, admiring the Chris- 
tian Brotherhood of President McKinley, idolizing the Roose- 
velt-Lodge “Large Policy,” and eventually championing the 
aggressiveness of economic imperialism. America-right-or- 
wrong was so deeply engraved on his heart that he readily 
transferred his intra-national patriotism to the inter-national 
arena. A sincere humanitarian and social gospeler, he easily 
justified foreign war in these same terms. The Rough Riders 
had scarcely made their legendary charge when Fallows lashed 
out against the anti-expansionists, unqualifiedly defending 
America and its ideals: 

Lust for conquest was believed to be our real animating purpose. The 
world will yet see that we are thoroughly honest in our statements. Wherever 
the American flag now waves or wherever it shall wave hereafter it must 


never be taken down until another flag [which] shall represent the same 
glorious ideas shal! take its place.’® 


Just what were the ‘‘glorious ideas’ which America repre- 
sented? Perhaps Fallows was reliving his service in the Union 
Army against the rebels—a service which the patriot con- 
sidered glorious and knightly—when he said a month later: 


When the United States went to war with Spain the most chivalrous 
ideas that ever inspired the breasts of men moved the nation to take up the 
sword. America gave to the world the new chivalry. When the Spaniards 
laid down their arms the most knightly benignity and magnanimity known 
in history were witnessed."" 

Fallows went on to explain the causes which led to the 
war, causes which were highly suggestive of the attitude of 
the radical Republicans toward the South some thirty years 


15 News File, Buffalo (New York) Times, July 25, 1898. 
16 News File, Chicago Tribune, Aug. 29, 1898. 
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earlier, and showed how receptive Fallows had been to the 
lurid journalism of the Yellow Press. Intervention in Cuba, 
he pointed out, was the direct consequence of Spanish de- 
cadence. The Spanish government exhibited colossal incom- 
petence in Cuba; its colonial rule was chaotic, often cruel; so 
bad, said Fallows, that even God was against the Spaniards. 
Fallows saw the war as a divine command for the United 
States to rescue the suffering Cubans.’ He compared the 
Spaniards to the backward Turks. Mere victory in Cuba, he 
asserted, was not a guarantee that Christian Brotherhood 
would be safe. Victory would be a step in the right direction, 
“but what a crowning glory,” he added, “‘to the civilization of 
the nineteenth century if both Spain and the Sultan were 
rendered powerless for further evil... .”** 

It is not strange that Fallows in his Life of McKinley in- 
cluded a speech the President made shortly after the close of 
the war extolling Christian Brotherhood. McKinley had con- 
cluded: 

And above all and beyond all the valor of the American army and the 
bravery of the American navy and the majesty of the American name stand 
forth in unsullied glory, while the humanity of our purposes and the mag- 
nanimity of our conduct have given to war, always horrible, touches of noble 
generosity, Christian sympathy and charity, and examples of human grandeur 
which can never be lost to mankind. . . . Passion and bitterness formed no 
part of our impelling motive, and it is gratifying to feel that humanity 
triumphed at every step of the war's progress.'® 


These were precisely Fallows’ sentiments. Americans, he 
wrote, have assumed a great responsibility for the welfare of 
their newly acquired empire, and they must be “broad- 
shouldered, broad-minded, broad-hearted and broad-purposed 
to bear the white man’s burdens, heed the red man’s plea, meet 


17 News File, Chicago Times-Herald, Aug. 15, 1898; Chicago Tribune, Dec. 14, 
1898. 

18 Thid. 

19 Address by William McKinley at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, Omaha, 
Nebr., Oct. 12, 1898, in Samuei Fallows, ed., Life of Wulliam McKinley, Our 
Martyred President, with Short Biographies of Lincoln anid Garfield, and a Compre- 
hensive Life of President Roosevelt, Containing the Masterpieces of McKinley's Elo 
quence, and a History of Anarchy, Its Purposes and Results (Chicago, 1901), 276 
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the yellow man’s need, safeguard the brown man’s rights and 
redress the black man’s wrongs.”’” 

After the novelty of the war had worn off, the implica- 
tions of a colonial empire became more evident. The business 
community, seemingly uninterested before the war, became 
expansionist in the wake of Admiral Dewey. The United 
States was becoming increasingly a part of the phenomenon 
which Carlton Hayes delineated in A Generation of Material- 
ism. Nor is it without significance that the Oregon had been 
compelled to travel around Cape Horn, or that Theodore 
Roosevelt was waving the big stick at “those contemptible 
little creatures in Bogota” and demanding a bigger navy. How 
would Fallows react to this ramification of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War? 

Just as he had converted his understanding of the social 
gospel into the white man’s burden, so Fallows converted his 
Civil War patriotism into the justification of economic im- 


perialism and military prowess. In 1900 he wrote: 


American patriotism is not a weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth because American soldiers and sailors have just been adding through 
divine providence a new and imperishable lustre to our family name. 

The flag which has waved in glory over an expanding country from 
1776 to 1899, under which the reunited soldiery of the blue and the gray, 
with their valorous, patriotic sons, have so splendidly striven together, will 
not be shot down at a range of 10,000 miles with the sulphurous paper wads 
of a Boston pamphleteer. . . . Not money, not lust of conquest, not desire 
of territorial expansion began the Spanish-American War, but humanity.*! 


The mixture of the white man’s burden and naked ex- 
pansionism is highlighted the next year in his McKinley me- 
morial volume. Fallows, idolizing McKinley a as he did, drew 
him after his own image. The acquisition of Hawaii is ex- 
plained thus: 

President McKinley was not one of those who believed that the United 

20 News File, commencement address, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., June 


22, 1899, Milwaukee Sentinel, June 22, 1899. 
21 Samuel Fallows et al.. Splendid Deeds of American Heroes on Sea and Land.. 


(Naperville, Ill., 1900), 361-62. 
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States should never extend her power outside of the territory between the 
Adlantic and Pacific oceans, and the twentieth and fiftieth parallels of latitude. 
He believed in the people, in government by the people, and hence when 
Hawaii knocked at the doors of the White House and said, “Let us come in 
and be members of your family of states,” he lent a ready ear.** 


Summarizing McKinley’s first term Fallows wrote in the 
same general, expansive tone. McKinley, he said, had made 
a great success of foreign policy. “More than one hundred 
thousand square miles of territory had been added to the coun- 
try, and the administration was engaged in establishing gov- 
ernment over these new sections, and providing for the wel- 
fare of their peoples.”* 

By 1903, with Theodore Roosevelt firmly in control of 
power and McKinley prosperity still high, Fallows had made 
the complete change. This was an economic imperialist speak- 
ing. He admitted the desirability of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, ‘but we must not be content merely with our own do- 
main, we must aim to largely control the markets of the world, 
or at least to have the full share of the world’s commerce which 
justly belongs to us.’ 

The growth of the colonial empire and the increase of 
foreign economic interests made obvious the validity of Roose- 
velt’s bid for a larger navy, and it made quite clear to Fallows 
the need for a stronger army. There is something of a dichoto- 
my between armed might and the humanitarianism of Chris- 
tian Brotherhood, so Fallows had to reconcile the two, or his 
expansionist position would be untenable. Bringing to the 
problem the assembled might of his ardent and military pa- 
triotism, his Christian training, and his own peculiar and 
facile logic, he first sought a reconciliation in 1900 by making 
a distinction between militarism and militancy. Militarism he 
characterized as cruel, bestial and un-American; militancy was 
honorable, noble and desirable. The first was related to bar- 

28 2 Fallows, Life of McKinley, 183. 


23 Ibid,, 206. 
24 Fallows Papers, lecture, 1903. 
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barism and savagery; the second, however, was akin to the 
good fight, the worthy struggle. He crystallized the com- 
parison by reference to his own profession—the Church Mili- 
tant.” This argument was devious at best, but Fallows, un- 
daunted, had another one. He drew upon the laws of natural 
science and upon maudlin sentiments of nobility, and wrote: 


God has put the martial spirit in the breasts of men. It is not a mere 
survival of a savage ancestry. It is to be a constant force. The youthful 
spirit must be ever ready to do and dare. Woe to that people when the fires 
of a generous, self-sacrificing enthusiasm among them shall have died out. 

Until the better day shall come, as come it surely will, when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more, 
we must have a well disciplined army and a formidable navy. We must be 
ready to maintain our providential position among the nations of the earth. 
By the very possession of the war-like means of self-preservation, and by 
the unquestioned ability to use them, we shall be able to secure ultimately the 
peace of mankind.*" 


By 1909 the devious argumentation and the maudlin sentimen- 
tality had both gone. Fallows drew a line, clear, sharp, in- 
cisive, which made his reconciliation complete: 


The Prince of Peace declared he came not to send peace, but a sword. 
The paradox lies in the fact that he came to establish righteousness and 
justice among men, to overcome selfishness by unselfishness, and hate by love. 
This of necessity means conflict, which is symbolized by the sword. 

War is ever to be waged against the wrong. As men are constituted it 
means that physical force must always be employed that right may prevail. 
It therefore means that the struggle between nations must take place as it 
does between individuals.*’ 


In support of this hard-hitting patriotism Fallows advo- 
cated a greatly enlarged army. Having called for an active 
force of 100,000 men at the close of the Spanish-American 
War, by Memorial Day, 1908, he had increased the number 
to 500,000,” explaining on the very next day the indisputable 
reasons for such an expansion. 


°° Fallows Papers, manuscript, c. 1900. 

26 Fallows, Splendid Deeds, introduction, iii. 

*7 Fallows Papers, sermon, May 9, 1909, Chicago Record Herald, May 10, 1909. 

28 News File, sermon, Sept. 25, 1898, Chicago Tribune, Sept. 26, 1898. Me- 
morial Day address, Davenport, lowa, Davenport Times, May 30, 1908. 
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Although the most peaceful of nations, we ought to be the foremost in 
being prepared for war. Our destiny as a world power is manifest. Our 
island possessions, the protection of our commerce, the need to keep open all 
the markets of the globe for our commerce demand that we shall have the 
most powerful navy that sails the seas and a great potential army of great 
men ready to meet any emergency.*" 

Much more portentous in their military, economic and 
social possibilities than Cuba were the Philippine Islands, also 
part of the price of the war. Their proximity to China and 
Japan, their economic potential, and their need for social serv- 
ice made them a major factor in American calculations during 
the years which followed the fighting. In 1913, therefore, Fal- 
lows went to the islands as part of a commission to assess what 
progress had been made. The report he typed upon his re- 
turn is of significance, for in it was summarized and epit- 
omized the entire growth of his expansionist ideas: the white 
man’s burden, economic imperialism, humanitarianism, Ameri- 
can aggressiveness, Christian Brotherhood and innate Ameri- 


can superiority. Much had been accomplished, he wrote, in 
fifteen years of American domination. There had been a 
“splendid advancement ... made through the energy and 
genius and skill of their American occupants.” The American 
people, he continued, had undertaken a great responsibility 
to preserve and develop the islands: 


We hold as a great strong Republic the Philippines in trust for the 
Filipinos. We are to help a present child nation to become one of the strong 
powers in the Orient. There are wonderful potentialities in the Filipino 
character as there are limitless possibilities in his material possessions. All 
the elements of good in that character we must sedulously cultivate. We must 
aim to draw out his self-respect and self confidence. We must lift him up to a 
high standard of education, morals and religion. We must not think of him 
as essentially and permanently an inferior being, but inherently capable of 
standing shoulder to shoulder ultimately with ourselves. We must assist in 
giving the widest possible diffusion of the English language. ... We must 
help create a powerful intelligent middle class who know their rights and 
knowing dare {to} maintain [them] against an unscrupulous oligarchy... . 


2” News File, sermon, May 31, 1908, Chicago Record Herald, June 1, 1908. 
‘” Fallows Papers, typescript report, 1913-1914. 
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The untold wealth in forest, field and mines and seas we must bring forth 
by American capital, genius and skill to enrich most of all the people to 
whom God has given them as their inheritance. The heartless, selfish ex- 
ploiter, as far as possible, must be kept away.** 

There was also the note of economic imperialism. The 
question of Philippine independence Fallows answered in the 
negative. Having talked with bankers and businessmen as 
well as with soldiers, teachers, and missionaries, he learned 
that freedom for the Philippines would be bad for trade and 
business. ‘‘My informants,” he concluded, “claimed that it 
would be a supreme act both of folly and cruelty on the part 
of the American government . . . to abandon their beneficient 
sway over these people not yet out of their political child- 
hood.’ 

Fallows had followed his government from foreign war, 
foreign territorial expansion, and economic imperialism to 
world power. He had applied the tenets of his intra-national 
social consciousness and of his patriotism to an inter-national 
situation. The social gospel had led to the white man’s burden, 
while the veteran’s patriotism and the economic principles of 
the Gilded Age had led to territorial acquisitiveness and eco- 
nomic imperialism. His government's policy had been ob- 
served and approved. By the time of his death in September, 
1922, Samuel Fallows, expansionist, had validated his faith. 





LINCOLN, BENJAMIN JONAS AND 
THE BLACK CoODs 


BY CHARLES M. SEGAL 


ILLIAM H. Herndon’s biography of Lincoln (1889) 
recounts an interesting episode concerning a free 
Negro named John Shelby, whose freedom was jeopardized 
by the ‘black code” in New Orleans. However, the interest- 
ing and important part played by a twenty-three-year-old New 
Orleans lawyer, Benjamin F. Jonas, was ignored in Herndon’s 
account.’ 
After the campaign of 1854 in Illinois, in which he took 
a very active part, Abraham Lincoln became known as a law- 
yer interested in cases involving the rights of slaves and free 
Negroes. Noah Brooks wrote that when Edward D. Baker, 
one of Lincoln’s friends, was asked to take a case bearing upon 
the rights of a fugitive slave, he refused on the grounds that 
as a public man and politician, he did not dare to take it. On 
hearing of this, a friend of the Negro said: “Go to Lincoln. 
He’s not afraid of an unpopular case. When I go for a lawyer 
to defend an arrested fugitive slave, other lawyers will refuse 
me, but if Lincoln is at home he will always take my case.’”” 


1 William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Herndon’s Life of Lincoln. Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Paul M. Angle (Cleveland, 1949), 308-9. Hereafter cited as 
Herndon’s Lincoln. 

2 Noah Brooks, Abraham Lincoln (New York and London, 1905), 126-27. 


Charles M. Segal, former Canadian newspaperman and col- 
umnist, is now publicity director of the American Jewish Tercenten- 
ary Committee in New York City. He is presently engaged in a 
study of Abraham Lincoln and the Jews, and an article by him, “New 
Light on Lincoln’s Parole of Charles H. Jonas,” is in the Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Seciety for June, 1953. 
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It was this reputation that led Polly Mack, a troubled Negro 
woman, to Lincoln’s office. She was in great distress. Her son 
had been arrested and fined in New Orleans. He faced the 
prospect of being sold into slavery. 

From Herndon’s biography of Lincoln, and the writings 
of Charles H. Dall, Noah Brooks and Albert J. Beveridge 
all of whom obviously used information supplied by Herndon 
—we can reconstruct the circumstances surrounding the Shelby 
case.” 

Polly Mack lived in Springfield, Illinois. She had been 
born into slavery in Kentucky. Eventually, she and her chil- 
dren became the property of a man named Henkle.*. When 
Henkle moved into Illinois, the law of the state compelled him 
to give his slaves their freedom. 

In the fall of 1856, Polly’s son, John Shelby, who had 
been born “free,” went to St. Louis and hired out as a hand on 
a lower Mississippi steamboat bound for New Orleans.” When 
the boat docked at New Orleans, young Shelby went ashore 
without his “free papers,” and was arrested by the local con- 
stabulary. According to New Orleans law, any Negro found 
on the streets after dark without a written pass from his owner, 
was subject to immediate imprisonment. So it was with Polly 
Mack’s boy. 

‘Though born free,’ Herndon wrote, “he was subjected 
to the tyranny of the ‘black code,’ all the more stringent be- 
cause of the recent utterances of the Abolitionists in the North, 
and was kept in prison until his boat had left.” Shelby was 
brought to trial and fined. Unable to pay, he languished in the 
New Orleans jail, alone and forgotten. 


8 Herndon’s Lincoln, 308-9; Charles H. Dall, ‘Pioneering,’ Atlantic Monthly 
(April, 1867) quoted in Rufus Rockwell Wilson, Intimate Memories of Lincoln 
(Elmira, N. Y., 1945), 43; Brooks, Lincoln, 125-26; Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham 
Lincoln 1809-1858 (Boston and New York, 1928), II: 297. 

4 This man’s name is spelled “Hinkle” in Brooks (125), and “Hinckels” in Dall 
(Wilson, 43). Justus Henkle came to Sangamon County in 1818. In 1828 a Negro 
woman named “Polly” was living with her family in Springfield on Washington 
Street near Third. She may be the Negro woman “Polly Mack.” 

© Brooks, Lincoln, 125, states Shelby hired himself out as a “cabin waiter.” 
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“After a certain length of time established by law,” Hern- 
don said, “he would inevitably have been sold in slavery 
to defray prison expenses had not Lincoln and I interposed 
our aid... . We went first to see the Governor of Illinois, who, 
after patient and thorough examination of the law, responded 
that he had no right or power to interfere. Recourse was then 
had to the Governor of Louisiana, who responded in like man- 
ner. We were sorely perplexed.” 

When a second interview with the governor of Illinois 
proved fruitless, Lincoln is said to have arisen, hat in hand, and 
exclaimed: ‘By God, Governor, I’ll make the ground in this 
country too hot for the foot of a slave, whether you have the 
legal power to secure the release of this boy or not.” 

“Having exhausted all legal means to recover the negro 
we dropped our relation as lawyers to the case,” Herndon 
relates. “Lincoln drew up a subscription- -list, which I circu- 
lated, collecting funds enough to purchase the young man’s 
liberty. The money we sent to Col. A. P. Field, a friend of 
ours in New Orleans, who applied it as directed, and it re- 
stored the prisoner to his overjoyed mother.” 

However, in reporting the case, both in his own biography 
of Lincoln as well as to others, Herndon not only varied the 
minor details of the incident but completely ignored the fact 


that it was not Colonel Field who assisted in securing Shelby’s 
release. 
The New Orleans lawyer who did assist was Benjamin F. 


“ Herndon’s Lincoln, 308. Reports of Lincoln's exact words on this occasion 
vary. Dall (Wilson, 43): “ ‘By God!’ said Lincoln, starting up, ‘before I've done, 
I'll make the road so hot that he shall find authority!’”’; Beveridge (Il: 297): “By 
God, Governor, I'll make the ground of this country too hot for the foot of a slave, 
reer you have the legal power to secure the release of this boy or not.” Brooks 

(126): ‘By the Almighty! I'll have that negro back soon, or I'll have a twenty 
years’ excitement in Illinois until the Governor does have a legal and constitutional 
right to do something in the premises!” 

The first appeal in tie Shelby case was probably made to Gov. Joel A. Matteson 
of Illinois (1853-1857), and the second to Gov. William H. Bissell (1957-1860). 
The governor of Louisiana in 1856-1857 was Robert C. Wickliffe. 

7 Alexander P. Field (1800-1877) was secretary of state of Illinois (1829-1840); 
in 1841 he became secretary of the Wisconsin Territory. He later rernoved to New 
Orleans where he practiced law. 
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Jonas, son of Abraham Jonas of Quincy, Illinois, Lincoln’s 
friend and political supporter.” 

Why Herndon chose to omit Benjamin Jonas from his 
report of the Shelby case is open to conjecture. There is a 
possibility that he permitted prejudice to color truth in this 
instance, as he did on other occasions. Herndon was anti- 
Slavery. Jonas was not; during the Civil War he fought for 
the Confederacy. That Herndon was in possession of the facts 
concerning Jonas’ part in freeing Shelby is clear from the 
following letter, published here for the first time.’ Responding 
to Herndon’s appeal for information concerning Lincoln, 
Annie E. Jonas, sister of Benjamin F. Jonas and daughter of 
Abraham Jonas, wrote: 


QUINCY ILLS 
Oct 28th. 1866. 
HON WM. H. HERNDON 
Dear Sir. 

I am ashamed to confess the error I made in copying the letter I for- 
warded to you marked “Confidential”; of course the letter was dated, as the 
contents (for availability before the election) would indicate—1860."" My 
apology for apparent carelessness, must also extenuate the seeming negligence 
of not having replied to your enquiry before—my time is not at my own 
command, and consequently I copied; as I now write in a room full of 
talkers. I shall be only too happy to do any-thing in my limited power to aid 
you, in your labor of love; but if your request was made in the principal 
papers, of the largest circulation, in the cities; unheard of letters might be 
brought to light. In our locality we have only seen your request once in the 
Tribune. 1 delayed sending you copies of the letters I had in order to obtain 
a couple from New Orleans; having failed to obtain them, I will at least tell 


* For further details of the friendship between Lincoln and Abraham Jonas see 
Isaac Markens, “Lincoln and the Jews,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, No. 17 (1909), 123-28; Emanuel Hertz, ed., Abraham Lincoln, The Tribute 
of the Synagogue (New York, 1927), x-xi; Bertram W. Korn, American Jewry and the 
Civil War (Philadelphia, 1951), 189-94. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia, VII (New York, 1904), 231, records the following bio- 
graphical data on Benjamin F. Jonas: “American lawyer, soldier, and statesman; born 
in Williarastown, Grant county, Kentucky, July 19, 1834. In early youth he removed 
to Adams county, Illinois, where he received his education. In 1853 he went to New 
Orleans, where he took up the study of law, receiving his diploma from the law de- 
partment of the University of Louisiana in 1855. Throughout the Civil war Jonas 
fought on the Confederate side, as a private of artillery, and subsequently as acting 
adjutant of artillery, in Hood's corps of the Army of Tennessee. . 

® Original letter is in the Weik Papers, Illinois State Historical Library. 

10 This letter has not been located. 
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you the story of them; which you can make use of, if you like. Either in the 
winter of 1856, or the spring of /57—some colored man from Springfield 
went to St Louis, and hired himself—(for what special service I forget—) 
as a hand on a lower Missisippi boat—arriving at New Orleans, without-free 
papers: he having been born free—he was subjected to the tyranny of the 
black code—all the more stringently enforced, because of the late excitement 
attendant upon the Freemont campaign, and thrown into prison until the 
boat left; then, as no one was especially interested in him, he was forgotten. 
After a certain length of time, established by law, he would inevitably have 
been sold into slavery to defray prison expenses had not Mr. Lincoln heard 
of it, and written to a brother of mine, a young lawyer—to get him out, and 
charge the expense incurred to him. My brother did so, but he now writes 
me that the only person who accepted remuneration for his services, was the 
now “radical” Col. A. P. Field. My brother was a rebel and upon my asking 
for Mr Lincoln's letters—for you—answered that with other papers they were 
stolen from his office by some U. S. Quarter-Master, whom he hoped to dis- 
cover through his forwarding the letters to you. I too hope the letters will 
find their way to you, though as they were in the office of the Lt Gov— 
(Hyams) of the state,"' I should say both Office, and papers were taken 
“possession of.” Pardon me, if I have been wearisome, but if the letters come 
to you, you will know their story, I am afraid they were destroyed. You are 
not kind in denying us letter forwarders the privalege of paying our own 
postage, 
Respectfully 
ANNIE E. JONAS 

The above letter emphasizes two things. First, it makes 
no reference to Herndon’s part in the Shelby case. Secondly, 
by studying Miss Jonas’ letter carefully and comparing it with 
Herndon’s report of the case, we can see that Herndon made 
verbatim use of certain portions of the letter. 

Lincoln was aware of the extent Jonas’ assistance was re- 
sponsible for the successful outcome of the case. On June 4 
1857, Benjamin Jonas wrote to Lincoln about John Shelby: 

NEW ORLEANS LA 
June 4th 1857 
HONL. A. LINCOLN 
Springfield Illinois 
Dear Sir 


Your letter of the 27th ult, enclosing draft for $69.30 on the Metro- 
politan Bank of New York—in full for advances, and fee—in the matter of 


11 Henry M. Hymans. 
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the colored boy John Shelby, has just been received—and permit me Dr Sir, 
to return my most sincere acknowledgments—for your kind services in this 
matter.’* 

I should never have ventured to trouble you, had not the boy men- 
tioned your name, as that of one, who would take an interest in his behalf— 
and had I not recognized in you an old friend of my father. 

I owe an apology to the lady for misinterpreting the cause of her silence 
—but I was of course disappointed, at receiving an answer to niether of my 
letters—and besides I thought my correspondent was a gentleman, as the 
boy spoke of Mr Grimsley.'* 

I am glad that he has returned safe—should he come south again— 
be sure and let him have his papers with him—and he must also be careful 
not to be away from the boat at night—without a pass, which it is the duty 
of the Captain to procure for him. 

What right Col. A. P. Field had to charge a fee of $25, I am at a 
loss to imagine as he had nothing to do with the matter—and so far as I 
know, rendered no service whatever. 

Again sir permit me to thank you—and to assure you that any service 
I can render you in this part of the world will give me pleasure. 

With much respect 
Truly yours 
B. F. JONAS" 


Lincoln’s bank account ‘for May 28, 1857, the day after 
he wrote to Jonas, shows a withdrawal of $40.30. Since the 
draft was for $69.30, it would appear that only $29 was col- 
lected by Herndon or Lincoln to free Shelby. It is possible 
that Lincoln wrote to Field, who although failing to free the 
boy, may have sent Lincoln a bill for $25 for his services. 

Although we have no evidence to indicate how Jonas 
originally became involved in the case, we know that he com- 
municated with Lincoln about Shelby. Apparently, Jonas ad- 

vanced the needed funds to free Shelby and was reimbursed 
by Lincoln, who also paid him a fee for services. The letters 
published here reveal that Shelby might have been sold into 
slavery had not Jonas and Lincoln united in his rescue. 


12 Lincoln's letter of May 27, 1857, probably mailed on May 28, the day he with- 
drew $40.30 from his bank account, has not been located. 

18 Although the Grimsley mentioned by Shelby has not been identified, it may 
have been Elizabeth Jane Todd Grimsley, favorite cousin of Mrs. Lincoln. Her hus- 


band was Harrison J. Grimsley. 
14 Original letter in the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of the Papers of Abraham 


Lincoln, Library of Congress. 





THEY SAW THE EARLY MIDWEST 


A Bibliography of Travel Narratives, 1722-1850 


BY ROBERT R. HUBACH 


TORIES of pioneers, frontiersmen and travelers in the 
American wilderness are usually interesting because of the 
subject matter alone. The numerous books written by such 
well-known explorers as Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, and by visitors like Mrs. Frances Trollope and Charles 
Dickens have been widely publicized, and significant studies 
such as Professor Ralph L. Rusk’s The Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier’ have been made of them. 
There remains, however, a vast collection of travel narra- 
tives, journals and diaries, written by pioneer settlers, ex- 


plorers and visitors, printed in major historical magazines, 
dealing with the early history of the eastern Midwest. Most 
of these accounts were never intended for publication and thus 
possess an intimacy and afford a direct view into the lives of 
the authors which more pretentious works, written for the 
public eye, lack. True, most of them are not of a high literary 
quality, but they portray an authentic and realistic picture of 


the times. 


1 Published in two volumes (New York, 1926), the second contains a bibliog- 
raphy of early Midwestern books of observation and travel narratives printed in book 
form. See also William H. Hildreth, Travel Literature of the Ohio River Valley 
(1794-1832). Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations, No. 47 (Columbus: Ohio State 


University Press, 1945). 
y 


Robert R. Hubach is associate professor of English at Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. An articie by bim, 
titled “Illinois, Host to Well-Known Nineteenth Century Authors,’ 
appeared in the December, 1945 issue of this Journal. 
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The bibliography below has been compiled from the fol- 
lowing outstanding periodicals covering early Midwestern his- 
tory: The American Historical Review, The Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, The Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory, The Michigan History Magazine, The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, The Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, and The Wisconsin Magazine of History. 

All the accounts originated prior to 1850, one as early as 
1722. Varied nationalities—French, British, German, Hun- 
garian, and native American—are represented. The French, 
because they were the first to explore the Midwest, were the 
first to record their impressions. Opinions regarding the fron- 
tier were varied. More often than not, however, the travelers 
merely described their day-to-day activities. Few had literary 
pretensions; few were dismayed by the crudities of the wilder- 
ness, as writers sojourning from an environment of culture 
often were. Among the most exciting of the accounts are those 
of Indian captivity—exciting and at times as blood-curdling 
as those of the Far West. 

The full story of the American frontier is incomplete with- 
out these manuscript records, preserved and made available in 
the publications listed above. Travel narratives printed in 
book form shortly after their authors’ visits obviously had a 
far greater influence on the many people both in America 
and in Europe who read them at the time. They were un- 
doubtedly used as source material for such popular modern 
novels as The Big Sky by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., and captured the 
imagination of some of the nineteenth-century English poets. 
But certainly if some of the accounts listed below had been 
available they would have attracted attention also, and present- 
day writers of historical fiction might well glean plot and set- 
ting material from the best of them. 

The items have been arranged chronologically and an 
asterisk placed in front of those which the compiler considers 
particularly well written or containing significant data. Those 
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covering more than one year have been listed after the last 
date. Abbreviations in parentheses after the page numbers 
indicate the nationality of the foreign authors. 


“A Search for Copper on the Illinois River: The Journal of Legardeur 
Delisle, 1722.” Stanley Faye, ed. Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, XXXVI (March 1945), 38-57. (Fr.) 

Father Joseph Pierre de Bonnécamps. “Account of the Voyage on 
the Beautiful River Made in 1749, Under the Direction of Monsieur 
de Céloron.” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XX1X 
(Oct. 1920), 397-423. (Fr.) 
Pierre Céloron de Blainville. “Céloron’s Journal.” Rev. A. A. Lamb- 
ing, ed. [bid., 335-96. (Fr.) 

1757 = *Charles Stuart. “The Captivity of Charles Stuart, 1755-1757.” 
Beverley W. Bond, Jr., ed. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XIII (June 1926), 58-81. 

1761 “{Baron Passerat de} La Chapelle’s Remarkable Retreat Through 
the Mississippi Valley, 1760-61.” Louise P. Kellogg, trans. and ed. 
Ibid., XXII (June 1935), 63-78. (Fr.) 

1763 {Robert Navarre?]. “Diary of the Siege of Detroit.” Michigan 
History Magazine, XII (July 1928), 437-42. (Fr.) 

1766 “Extracts from the Journal of Captain Harry Gordon...” Jour. Ill. 
State Hist. Soc., UW (July 1909), 55-64. 

1770 *George Washington. “Washington's “Tour to the Ohio’ and Articles 
of ‘The Mississippi Company.’” Archer B. Hulbert, ed. Ohio 
Arch. and Hist. Quar., XVII (Oct. 1908), 431-88. 

1782 *Abel Janney. “Narrative of the Capture of Abel Janney by the 
Indians in 1782.” Ibid., VII (Jan. 1900), 465-73. 

“Captain Isaac Stuart's Journey to the Westward.” G. Hubert Smith, 
ed. Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., XXIII (March 1937), 555-59. 

1785 “Two Westward Journeys of John Filson [7], 1785.” Beverley W. 
Bond, Jr., ed. [bid., 1X (March 1923), 320-30. 

———— *Samuel Montgomery. “A Journey Through the Indian Country 
Beyond the Ohio, 1785.” Jbid., Il (Sept. 1915), 261-73. 

1795 *"Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau [Trudeau] on the Upper Missouri, 
‘Premiére Partie, June 7, 1794-March 26, 1795.” American His- 
torical Review, XIX (Jan. 1914), 299-333. (Fr.) 

1797 “A Memorandum of Mfoses}. Austin’s Journey from the Lead 
mines in the County of Wythe in the State of Virginia to the 
Lead Mines in the Province of Louisiana West of the Mississippi, 
1796-1797.” George P. Garrison, ed. Ibid., V ( April 1900), 518-42. 
The Rev. James Smith. “Tours into Kentucky and the Northwest 
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ATTORNEY FOR WILLIAM BAKER GILBERT 


When William Baker Gilbert, father of the writer, was 
nineteen, and a senior at Shurtleff College, Alton, he was 
summoned to appear “at once” before the president and 


faculty. On January 2, 1857, as he entered the stipulated 
room, the grim expressions of the five-man faculty’ were evi- 
dence of an unfavorable decision of his case. An excellent 
student, William seldom had been in trouble with the stern- 
faced professors. President Daniel Read announced that the 
faculty had decided to suspend him for one year. Whereupon 
William packed his belongings, removing them to the home 
of his maternal grandfather David J. Baker, a prominent at- 
torney in Alton, and former United States Senator. Hastening 
home to “Oakwood” in St. Mary, Missouri, William related 
the particulars to his father Miles A. Gilbert, a country gentle- 
man and farmer with four thousand acres on the bank of the 
Mississippi opposite Kaskaskia, Illinois. 

1 The faculty consisted of President Danie: Read who taught philosophy, ethics, 
“evidences” and political economy; Orlando S. Castle, logic, rhetoric and belles lettres: 
Oscar Howes, classical languages and literature; Washington Leverett, mathematics; 


and his brother, Warren Leverett, in charge of the academy. The sixth member, Dr. 
Ebenezer Marsh, professor of natural science, was in Europe. 
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William told of stopping in St. Louis for a visit with 
friends on his return to college after the Christmas holidays. 
Several of these young men were from aristocratic French 
families who made quite an elaborate celebration of New 
Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day. A special form of serenad- 
ing on New Year’s Eve centered around an old French pro- 
vincial song, ‘“La Gaie Année” (“The Gay Year’). At noon 
on New Year's Day, William and Sam Boone set out to make 
a round of calls on several prominent French families. At the 
home of Monsieur Chouteau they were welcomed and served 
dainties by the young ladies. Then they moved on to a room 
presided over by a Negro butler with silver ladle in hand, 
standing beside a large punch bowl. William drained his glass 
and smiled his thanks to the butler. His glance then fell upon 
President Read of Shurtleff. William acknowledged his stiff 
nod and curt greeting. The son assured his father this was all 
the drinking he had done since he and several other students 
had been put on probation the previous year for the “use of 
intoxicating liquor” at a “farewell” celebration.’ 

Miles Gilbert, an Episcopalian, had selected Shurtleff Col- 
lege because his son had attended preparatory school in Alton, 
and the Baptist college, with less than one hundred students, 
had a good faculty. Father and son were soon in Alton. Ac- 
companied by Grandfather Baker they called upon President 
Read. What took place was noted by the President in a letter 
to the college attorney, John M. Palmer of Carlinville, an 
alumnus: “Never were men more dreadfully abused by the 
tongue than we were by Mr Baker & Mr Gilbert. They de- 
manded as a right the unconditional restoration of young Gil- 
bert to full standing. We kept our temper and this of course 
vexed them the more.’”* 

The faculty refused to readmit William. His Grandfather 

2 Daniel Read to John M. Palmer, Upper Alton, March 5, 1857. Palmer Papers 
in Illinois State Histerical Library. I was well acquainted with my father’s habits from 


1876 to 1923 and never knew him to take a drink. 
% Read to Palmer, Shurtleff College, March 11, 1857. Palmer Papers. 
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Baker had a close friend in the president of St. Paul’s College 
(Episcopalian) at Palmyra, Missouri. By special arrangement 
William continued his studies in his grandfather's law office 
in Alton, took the examinations in Palmyra and received his 
bachelor’s degree from St. Paul’s in June, 1857, and an honor- 
ary master’s degree in 1861. 

Meanwhile, William’s father and grandfather went to 
Springfield.* There in the office of Lincoln & Herndon, two 
blocks east of the Alton depot, they outlined their plan for 
two suits against Shurtleff College. By this time they not only 
wanted William reinstated but $3,000 in damages. 

The Shurtleff faculty voted to reinstate William when 
they were notified to appear in the United States Circuit Court 
in Springfield on the first Monday in June.’ Their willingness 
to reinstate William removed the grounds for the mandamus 
suit. But Miles Gilbert refused to let his son re-enter Shurtleff, 
and ordered Abraham Lincoln to file the papers in the trespass 
suit for damages. 

Lincoln’s quaint declaration reads in part: 

For that whereas heretofore, towit . . . the said plaintiff was lawfully 
and rightfully, a student of . . . “Shurtleff College” and was, then and there 
lawfully and rightfully prossecuting his studies, and procuring, and perfecting, 
his education in said institution; and in regard thereto the said defendants 


as the President, professors, & tutors, being the faculty thereof .. . and then 
and there unlawfully and maliciously, suspended the said plaintiff from the 


6 


said prossecution of his said studies... . 

The praecipe drawn by David J. Baker is dated January 31, 
1857, and was served upon President Read on February 25, 
and the $500 bond for costs was signed by Henry S. Baker, 


* Read had preceded them to Springfield to lecture on temperance. I/linois State 
Journal, Jan. 11, 1857. He was on the board of managers of the Illinois Temperance 
Union in 1860. Ibid., Feb. 7, 1860. 

5 Miles A. Gilbert wrote from Springfield on Jan. 29, 1857 to his son: “I recd. 
your letter yesterday and I find you gave the President's name as D. Read. This will 
not answer. I must have his name in full. Also give me the first name of O. L. 
Castle. All the others you gave in full.... Fail not to write immediately.” The son 
must have mistakenly given President Read’s first name as David instead of Daniel 
since the case is filed as William B. Gilbert, “by his friend” Miles A. Gilbert v. David 
Read et al. Gilbert's letter is in the possession of the author. 

® Original document in III. State Hist. Lib., gift of the author. 
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son of David J. Baker. Lincoln’s declaration was filed on June 
10, 1857, and John M. Palmer filed his demurrer thereto on 
February 3, 1858. Examination of the files indicates the case 
was never brought to trial, being postponed each term until 
1860. 

Palmer’s version of the end of the case is contained in a 
brief note in the Clinton (Illinois) Register, March 13, 1896, 
which was reprinted from the Washington Post. He was serv- 
ing in the Senate at the time and may have spoken at an obser- 
vance of Lincoln’s birthday or he may have been addressing 
the upper house on the bill to make the birthday a legal 
holiday: 


“Speaking of Lincoln’s birthday,” said Senator Palmer, “reminds me 
that the very last case Lincoln ever tried was one in which I, too, was engaged. 
It was in Springfield, in June, 1860, after Mr. Lincoln had received the 
presidential nomination. Old David Baker, who had been a senator in the 
early days, had sued the trustees of Shurtleff college, my alma mater, for 
expelling his grandson, a lad named Will Gilbert. Mr. Lincoln appeared 
for the prosecution. I was the college attorney. Mr. Lincoln came into 
court, and the judge said to him: ‘Mr. Lincoln, I'll argue this case for you. 
You have too much on your hands already. You haven't any case. And he 
explained the law and application. 

“"Well, said Mr. Lincoln, with a smile, ‘don’t you want to hear a 
speech from me?’ 

“"No,’ said the judge, and the last case Mr. Lincoln tried he—well, he 
didn’t try it at all.” 


By the time the case was dropped young William Baker 
Gilbert was attending classes at Harvard Law School.’ 
Evanston, Illinois BARRY GILBERT 


7 William Baker Gilbert (1837-1923) was graduated from Harvard Law School 
in 1861, practiced first in Alton, then in 1863 removed to Cairo and joined the firm 
of Haynie, Marshall & Gilbert. A year later both his partners moved away, and at 
twenty-eight he inherited a fine law practice. He induced Judge William H. Green 
to retire from the circuit court, and the firm of Green & Gilbert continued for nearly 
fifty years. His only brother, Miles F. Gilbert, became a member of the firm in 1899. 
William B. Gilbert’s three sons were lawyers, of whom the author was the youngest. 
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A RARE AUTOGRAPHED PHOTOGRAPH 


The Illinois State Historical Library has recently acquired 
a cabinet-sized photograph of Abraham Lincoln which he auto- 
graphed four days before his election as President of the 
United States. Taken in 1859, the photograph is known to 
collectors as Meserve No. 14. It is an oval picture, five by 
seven inches in size. On the mounting is written, “Yours truly 
A. Lincoln.” The picture was given by Lincoln to George 
Francis Smith, a dry goods salesman from Plantsville, Con- 
necticut. On November 2, 1860 Lincoln signed for Smith a 
note written by his secretary John G. Nicolay: 
SPRINGFIELD ILL Nov 2, 1860. 
GEO. F. SMITH Es@Q 
Dear Sir—Herewith find my autograph, 
which you request. 
Yours Truly 
A. LINCOLN. 


Smith wrote from Indianapolis on November 11 to his sister 
Lottie: 


While in Springfield Ill I made the acquaintance {of} a brother in law 
{of} Senator Trumbull {Dr. William Jayne} who introduced me to “Honest 
Old Abe.” I called on Mr. Lincoln twice and found him very easy in his 
manners. I was very much pleased with him. I obtained from him an auto- 
graph letter and obtained a fine large p{h]otograph with his autograph. 

The autographed photograph of Lincoln, and the letters, 
were inherited by two daughters of George F. Smith. The 
photograph hung on the wall of the Smith home from 1860 
until 1928, when the letters and picture came into possession 
of Harold G. Brooks of Marshall, Michigan, from whom they 
were acquired by the Historical Library. 

Only a few autographed cabinet-size photographs of Lin- 
coln are known. The most familiar is Meserve No. 42 which 
Lincoln handed to Joshua Speed to take home to his mother. 
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PHOTOGRAPH WITH LINCOLN’S AUTOGRAPH 
Meserve No. 14 was probably taken in Peoria in 1859. 


Lincoln inscribed it “For Mrs. Lucy G. Speed, from whose 
pious hand I accepted the present of an Oxford Bible twenty 
years ago. Washington, D. C. October 3, 1861 A. Lincoln.” 

Another cabinet photograph, Meserve No. 34, owned by 
Edward Eberstadt & Sons of New York City, is unusual in 
having the place and date “Springfield, Illinois” and ‘january 
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26, 1861” on it. Two photographs, Meserve Nos. 6 and 9, each 
autographed “Yours Truly A Lincoln,” were sold at the Oliver 
R. Barrett auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on February 
19, 1952; the former is now owned by Dr. Paul B. Freeland, 
Nashville, Tennessee. The autographed photo given by Lin- 
coln to Gustave Matile, White House clerk, is in the public 
library at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS RECEIVES FINE 
LINCOLN COLLECTION 


The University of Illinois dedicated a special Lincoln 
Room on the fourth floor of the University Library on June 20. 
Housed here is the notable collection of 3,000 books and 
pamphlets donated by Dr. and Mrs. Harlan Hoyt Horner, 
graduates in the class of 1901, now residents of New York. 
The Horner collection supplements the University’s extensive 


source materials on Abraham Lincoln gathered under the di- 
rection of the late professor J. G. Randall. 

The books in the Lincoln Room are arranged in groups. 
At one end are Lincoln’s speeches, letters and state papers, in- 
cluding The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln edited by 
the Abraham Lincoln Association at Springfield, and published 
in 1953 by Rutgers University Press in nine volumes. A half 
dozen volumes deal with Lincoln’s well known letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, and more than a dozen are devoted to the Gettysburg 
Address. 

No collection of Lincoln’s writings would be complete 
without a generous sprinkling of his humorous stories. The 
volumes include tales which Lincoln never heard, and few 
which he’ told seem funny in print. The most interesting of 
these joke books is a little volume published in 1864, Old 
Abe’s Jokes, Fresh from Abraham's Bosom, Containing All 
His Issues, Excepting the “Greenbacks,” to Call in Some of 
Which, This Work Is Issued. 
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The largest group of books contains the notable biog- 
raphies by Ward Hill Lamon, William H. Herndon, John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay, Ida M. Tarbell, Albert J. Beveridge, 
William E. Barton, Carl Sandburg, James G. Randall and 
Benjamin P. Thomas. 

The books about Lincoln illuminate every facet of his 
momentous career. Here are volumes on Lincoln and the 
governors, the generals, the preachers, the doctors, the rail- 
roads, the press, Lincoln in New Salem, in Vandalia, in Chi- 
cago, and so on. 

Of special interest are the twenty-four volumes of scrap- 
books which contain clippings from magazines and news- 
papers collected by Mrs. Horner for over twenty-five years. 

Materials on particular aspects of Lincoln’s life are 
shelved together for the convenience of the student. One 
shelf holds printed works on the Lincolns in Kentucky; and 
another, books and pamphlets which relate to the trek of the 
Lincoln family to Indiana, the sojourn there, and the re- 
moval to Illinois; while a third is filled with books about his 
ancestry. 

Two shelves hold the factual as well as sensational ac- 
counts of the assassination of President Lincoln and the fate 
of the conspirators. The widespread fascination of Lincoln’s 
death is reflected in titles such as I Saw Booth Shoot Lincoln 
and Why Was Lincoln Murdered? or “Lincoln’s Murderer 
Was Never Caught.” 

One shelf is filled with works on Lincoln monuments in 
Springfield, Washington, Fort Wayne, Edinburgh, and in 
other cities, both domestic and foreign. Interest in Lincoln 
abroad is revealed further by a shelf of materials in more than 
twenty languages, including Arabic, Japanese, Icelandic, Ha- 
waiian and Siouan. An early French biography was translated 
into Dutch, German and Italian. Here is a copy of Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural in ancient Greek—the prize-winning effort 
of a student in classics in an English university. 
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Separate shelves are devoted to books of poems, plays and 
stories about Lincoln. Many of the little known poems, such 
as one which appeared in a Siamese newspaper shortly after 
Lincoln’s death, possess great interest. Popular poems on the 
Lincoln theme such as Edwin Markham’s “Lincoln, the Man 
of the People,” Vachel Lindsay’s “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight,” and Walt Whitman’s masterful “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,” are here in many printings. 
Perhaps the most handsome book in the entire collection is 
a copy of Whitman’s elegy printed on white vellum, with the 
initial letters hand colored in lilac and bright green. 

Students of the drama will be interested in well known 
plays, such as John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln and Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and in the many pageants 
written for school use. There are two shelves of historical 
novels and works for juveniles. The earliest of the many biog- 
raphies for young people was published during his lifetime; 
William M. Thayer’s The Pioneer Boy, and How He Became 
President, started a trend. The frontispiece shows Abe’s proud 
parents at the cabin door sending the boy off to school. 

Two sections of the book shelves in the Lincoln Room 
are enclosed with locked metal grilles. In one are publications 
relating to Lincoln issued before 1870, arranged chronologi- 
cally. Among the campaign biographies is one in which Lin- 
coln’s name is spelled “A-b-r-a-m,” and another which tells 
how young Lincoln sold his surveying instruments to obtain 
needed cash. 

The publications of 1862 and 1863 include presidential 
orders and messages, and there are pamphlets approving and 
disapproving of Lincoln’s conduct of the war. The Union 
cause is plead in Plain Words to Plain People by a Plain Man; 
the government is denounced in The Revelations ... Accord- 
ing to Abraham. This pamphlet in mock biblical style reads as 
follows: ‘Then said the Patriarch to the assembled multitude, 
‘That reminds me of a story.’ ” 
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In Lincoln’s campaign for re-election emotion ran deep, 
and the President was often ridiculed. Abraham Africanus 1, 
a vicious Copperhead satire, features on the cover an uncom- 
plimentary drawing of Lincoln wearing a crown. Another 
diatribe, The Lincoln Catechism, contains a prayer for Repub- 
licans addressed to ‘‘Father Abram, who art in Washington . . 
Lead us into fat pastures, but deliver us from the eye of detec- 
tives; and make us the equal of the negro; such shall be our 
kingdom, and the glory of thy administration.” 

Lincoln was shot on Good Friday, 1865, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Black Easter, he was eulogized in pulpits 
from coast to coast. An astonishing number of these sermons 
were printed; more than a hundred are in the collection. 

Behind the second grille are works printed since 1870; 
these are chiefly limited or special editions. Here are the first 
edition of Herndon’s biography, copies of Lincoln’s speeches 
printed by Bruce Rogers and other famous printers, and works 
in editions of two hundred and fifty copies or less. One beauti- 
ful miniature volume with gilt edges and red leather binding 
is a fine example of the printer’s craft; it contains several Lin- 
coln speeches—yet it is smaller than the end of one’s thumb. 
Here also are the many volumes of etchings by Bernhardt Wall, 
the imaginative illustrator of the Lincoln theme. Influential 
books such as Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, Parson Weems’ 
Life of Washington and Euclid’s Geometry, are here in the 
editions which Lincoln read. 

The Horner collection contains a copy of the rare album 
of photographs of Lincoln compiled by Frederick Hill Meserve 
in 1911. These pictures eloquently reveal how the presidency 
sapped Lincoln’s strength. There are also volumes on Lincoln 
in photographs, caricature, portraiture, and in marble and 
bronze. 

The Lincoln theme is a rich heritage, and in the Horner 
collection has been gathered much of it that is in print. 

University of Illinois Library LesLige W. DUNLAP 
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NEW LINCOLN STATUE FOR CHICAGO 


The Sixty-eighth General Assembly passed, and Governor 
William G. Stratton approved, House Bill No. 338 “creating 
the Abraham Lincoln Memorial Commission” of three mem- 
bers. ‘The Commission shall make a study of the triangular 
area in the city of Chicago bounded by Western Avenue, Lin- 
coln Avenue and Lawrence Avenue, and shall select a recom- 
mended location within such triangular area as a suitable place 
for the erection of a statue of Abraham Lincoln.’ The Com- 
mission will recommend to the Sixty-ninth General Assembly 
a site for the statue. 


A WHITE HOUSE CLERK 


Soon after Lincoln’s nomination for the presidency in 
May, 1860, John G. Nicolay, clerk in the office of Illinois 
Secretary of State Ozias M. Hatch, became Lincoln’s private 
secretary. Nicolay’s former duties in Hatch’s office were taken 
over by Charles H. Philbrick, who, like Nicolay and Hatch, 
was from Pittsfield. In September, 1864, at the suggestion of 
John Hay, also of Pittsfield, and Lincoln’s assistant private 
secretary, Philbrick went to Washington. Officially appointed 
a second-class clerk in the Department of the Interior, he was 
assigned to duty at the White House to help Nicolay and Hay, 
retaining his status as clerk, as did William O. Stoddard, Ed- 
ward D. Neill and Gustave E. Matile, all employed in the 
White House for some time during the Civil War. Philbrick’s 
letter to his former employer is in the Illinois State Historical 
Library: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, DEC 30TH, 1864. 
DEAR Mr. HATCH 
On coming from dinner this evening I find your favor with list of 
members of Legislature. This, with the Illinois papers, all full of specula- 


tions upon the organization and results of the Session, make me feel quite 
homesick and desirous of being there to see the sport and watch the working 
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of the new administration and the new Assembly.’ I received your letter with 
the enclosure as stated on Christmas morning,—it was my only Christmas 
gift. The man who sent it was John B Colton’s successor as Q. M. of Col 
{Abner C.} Hardings Regiment. 

It is tolerably quiet here, the mob have vacated for the Holidays but 
we are nonetheless busy in preparing material for them to grind out when 
they start their mill again next week. Nicolay is gloomy on account of 
physical and mental trouble. I think if he and I could make an “even 
divide”, he taking a part of my 163 lbs weight, and giving me some of his 
indifference and industry, that we should each be the better for the bargain. 
Hay does the ornamental, like Hoffmann, and the main labor is divided 
between three others of us who manage to get along tolerably well with it.* 

Lamon has been a good deal in New York lately buying & selling gold.* 
I think he was about used up some two months ago but imagine he has 
recuperated a good deal lately. If he hated extravagance as much as he does 
Washburne, he would be very rich.* His office is not a paying one, since it 
has been cut down by Congress so much, and his influence with those in 
authority I do not think is of any pecuniary value to himself. 

George T. Brown has a ‘good thing’ and attends to it very well.’ He is 
pleasant to everybody and looks out for ‘number one’. We are divided in this 
office on your Senatorial question—George is mum, Hay is against and I am 
for Yates. A communication will be sent him containing some hints on 
Mr. Washburne that I told the writer ought to have been written some 
time ago. 

We are preparing for New Year's reception on Monday and expect a 
throng. I shall perhaps see Mrs. L. there for the first time, except at the 
Opera and Theatre, since I have been here; Nicolay and Hay ditto.° 

Remember me to all who remember me and particular to all your family 
—Ozie especially.” The little fellow was just beginning to know me and | 
was becoming strongly attached to him. Wishing you a happy New Year 
and many more of them I will remain 

Yours 
C. H. PHILBRICK 


1 Gov. Richard J. Oglesby and other state officers were sworn in January 17, 1865. 
The election of a U. S. Senator developed into an acrimecnious contest between Gov. 
Richard Yates and Congressman Elihu B. Washburne, with Yates winning. 

2 Francis A. Hoffman, Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. 

8 Ward H. Lamon, marshal! of the District of Columbia. He had supervision of 
the jail and had angered several members of Congress by his high handed conduct at 
the opening of the Civil War. The allowance for feeding prisoners had been cut, 
reducing Lamon’s income. 

4 Congressman Elihu B. Washburne from Galena, Illinois. 

5 George T. Brown, sergeant at arms of the U. S. Senate since July 5, 1861. He 
was the publisher of the A/ton Courier in 1852, and owner and editor 1854-1860. 

® Mrs. Lincoln, in late 1864, was urging her husband to replace Nicolay and Hay 
in his next term. 

7 Ozias (“Ozie’) was the eldest son of Secretary Hatch. 
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EX-PRESIDENT FILLMORE OPPOSES LINCOLN 


John T. Stuart, first law partner of Lincoln (1837-1841), 
an old-time Whig, did not become a Republican with most 
of the Illinois Whigs in 1856. In 1862 he defeated the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, Leonard Swett. In 1864 he was 
again nominated by the Democrats and Anti-Administration 
Republicans against his wishes and was defeated by Shelby M. 
Cullom. The month of August marked the low point in Lin- 
coln’s chances of being re-elected. Sherman’s victory at At- 
lanta in September turned the tide of public opinion in the 
Republicans’ favor and assured the President’s re-election. 

Ex-president Fillmore favored conciliation rather than 
coercion in the slavery controversy. He opposed Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration in its conduct of the Civil War. In the campaign 
of 1864 he supported George B. McClellan who was nomi- 
nated in Chicago by the Democrats three weeks after Fill- 


more’s letter to Stuart given here. The original letter is in the 
Illinois State Historical Library. 


Private 
BUFFALO, AUGT. 10, 1864. 
HON. J. T. STUART 
My Dear Sir, 

I have this moment received your favor of the 6th. and could not feel 
otherwise than flattered by your favorable opinion; but I am no candidate 
for popular favor, and should feel as much surprised as embarrassed if my 
name should be presented by the Chicago Convention for the office to which 
you refer; but of this apprehend there is no danger, while there are so many 
better men who seek the place. 

I write nothing for publication; but in my opinion all past issues 
which have divided the country should be buried in oblivion, and all men 
who value their own liberty should unite to change the administration and 
if possible restore the Union, and give peace to our bleeding country. 

The naturalized citizens have borne their share in this bloody contest 
to save the constitution, and it would be the height of ingratitude not to give 
them ali the blessings which it can confer equally with the native born. 

But the great point now is to change the administration, for without 
this all is lost. 

Truly yours 
MILLARD FILLMORE 
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BOOKS FROM “BILLY” HERNDON'S LIBRARY 


Fifteen books from the library of William H. Herndon, law partner of 
Abraham Lincoln, 1844-1861, have been acquired by the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. Each of them has been autographed by Herndon two or three 
times, as he generally wrote his name at the top of the title page and on the 
front flyleaf and cover. Nearly all contain a general index of the book's 
contents compiled by Herndon and written in his legible hand on the fly- 
leaves and endpapers. In several of the books he improved on the regular 
index. 

Most of these books were published after 1871, when Herndon moved 
to “Fairview,” six miles north of Springfield, the six-hundred-acre farm left 
to him in 1867 by his father, Archer G. Herndon, who had been one of the 
“Long Nine” with Lincoln in the Illinois legislature thirty years before. 
There, on the steep bluff he called “Chinkapin Hill,” a beauty spot in central 
Illinois, Herndon spent his last twenty years. The house in which he lived 
and died is still standing, and bushes and trees he planted grow there today. 

Herndon did not write comments on the margins of the pages, but made 
careful notes in the front and back of the books. The fruits of his careful 
reading of Charles Bradlaugh’s A Few Words About the Devil fill nineteen 
pages. On one page he notes the steps in his newspaper controversy over 
Lincoln’s religion with Mrs. Lincoln and the Rev. James A. Reed, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Springfield which she attended in the 1850's. 
Of even more importance for a study of Lincoln's religious views, as Herndon 
understood them, are his thirteen pages of comment in The Culture Demanded 
by Modern Life, a book of articles by scientists such as Tyndall, Faraday, 
Spencer and Lyell. 

When Lincoln was preparing to write his First Inaugural Address he 
asked Herndon to secure four items for him, one of which was Daniel: 
Webster's great “Reply to Hayne,” delivered in the United States Senate, 
January 26, 1830. Herndon supplied a copy of the speech, and there is a 
possibility that the book which the Historical Library now has, The Life, 
Eulogy, and Great Orations of Daniel Webster, was the one that Lincoln used. 
Twenty thousand copies were sold in 1853 and it was issued in a larger 
volume in 1854. Webster's speech, which Lincoln considered the finest 
specimen of American oratory, fills the last forty-five pages of the book, and 
the parts which Lincoln used have been marked. 

The fifteen autographed books from Herndon’s library are: 


Walter Bagehot, Lombard Street: A Description of the Money Market (New 
York, 1874) 
Joseph H. Barrett, Life of Abraham Lincoln (Cincinnati, 1865 ) 
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Charles Bradlaugh, A Few Words About the Devil (New York, 1875) 
, The Impeachment of the House of Brunswick (Bos- 





ton, 1875) 

John W. Draper, History of the Conflict Between Religion and Science 
(New York, 1882) 

H. L. Eads, Shaker Sermons (Shakers, N. Y., 1884) 

Laws of the State of Illinois, 1879 (Springfield, 1879) 

Bronson S. Keeler, A Short History of the Bible (Chicago, 1881) 

Arthur L. Perry, Elements of Political Economy (New York, 1874) 

Bonamy Price, Currency and Banking (New York, 1876) 

Speeches of Carl Schurz (Philadelphia, 1865 ) 

Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Psychology (London, 1855) 

Robert E. Thompson, Social Science and National Economy (Philadelphia, 


1875) 
The Life, Eulogy, and Great Orations of Daniel Webster (Rochester, N. Y., 


1854) 
E. L. Youmans, ed., The Culture Demanded by Modern Life (New York, 


1874) 

In addition to these books the Historical Library acquired the 4x7! inch 
oval metal doorplate from Herndon’s Springfield home on Jefferson Street 
between First and Second, his glasses, whetstone, trivet, knife, matchbox, 
hand bell and forty-foot linen measuring tape. 


RANDALL'S MIDSTREAM WINS AWARD 


Lincoln the President, Midstream by the late Professor James G. Randall, 
former president of the Illinois State Historical Society, was cited as the 
outstanding book of 1952 by an Indiana-born author. The award was made 
to his widow, Mrs. Ruth Painter Randall, at the annual Indiana Author's Day 


luncheon on June 12 at Bloomington, Indiana. 


TWO HONORARY DEGREES 


Lincoln, Illinois, named for Abraham Lincoln in 1853, celebrated its 
centennial from August 29 to September 5. Lincoln College, also named for 
President Lincoln by his permission in 1865, awarded two honorary degrees. 
Benjamin P. Thomas of Springfield, Illinois, author of Abraham Lincoln, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Literature. Carl Haverlin of New York City, 
president of Broadcast Music, Inc., received the degree of Doctor of Music. 
The Honorable Alben W. Barkley made the principal address at the convoca- 
tion. “A Lincoln Letter,” by Ulysses Kay and “The Gettysburg Address” by 
J. Clarendon McClure were sung by the Lincoln College Community Chorus. 
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THE “PLEISURES” OF WESTERN TRAVELING 


Isaac B. Curran came to Springfield, Illinois, at the age of twenty-one 
after finishing his apprenticeship as a watchmaker and jeweler at Ithaca, 
New York. His first letter to the folks back home was addressed to his 
brother O. B. Curran. The original is in the Illinois State Historical Library. 


SPRINGFIELD JUNE 29TH 1840 
DEAR BROTHER 
I have now been in this citty about three weeks and have been waiting 
for a few leisure moments to write home, and now I cannot wait any longer 
for I want to hear from Ithaca and suppose I shall not recieve any letters 
untill I write some myself. if I should wait untill I had nothing more to do I 
should not write for sometime I fear for I dont see but work comes in faster 
than I can do it. 
I arrived here the 10th. after a pleasant journey of 16 Days, and the 
hardest part of it was from Ithaca to Buffalo on that Line Boat. it was crowded 


with passingers & freight and so hot that it was difficult for us to keep from 
melting. Heming Smith & family & myself left the Boat at Lockport & 
visited the Falls and all the curioseties connected Theirwith to my Great 
sattisfaction, and arrived at Buffalo friday afternoon, stayed their untill 
Sunday morning 9 Oclock. Took passage on the Robert Fulton and had one 
of the finest Trips that was Ever made from their to Chicago, stopping at the 
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principle cittys on that Sea-board. We did not go up into the citty of Erie Pa. 
But we did at Cleveland and I think it one of the most splendid cittys on the 
route Ithaca & Buffalo not Excepted. I think I never was so much surprised 
at any thing in the Citty line, for | had fancyed Cleveland a Little Low dirty 
nasty place, and instead of finding it so I found a most magnifficent High & 
Dry Large & Airy—I thought I should like to stop their but as fate had 
decreed that I should go to Springfield I could not stop. 

And the next stop at any place of importance was at Detroit Mich. 
I tramped all over that citty alone Heming having went off in the cars as 
soon as the Boat stoped. Saw nothing more their than I expected than Fat 
healthy looking men. And that is nothing more than what I saw at all the 
stopping places along the lakes. And it surprised me verry much to see men 
that could Walk & Talk at all of those Places along Shore. The fact is I had 
made up my mind that as soon as | left Buffalo I should have to bid farewell 
to Everything Healthy or Well. I supposed that Every Man I should see 
would be shaking with the ague But I never saw a more robust looking Sett 
of men than I saw at Cleveland & Even at huron where they were under 
watter half the time I saw no one that Looked verry bad. I went in a Drug 
Store at Huron after some medicine for myself though & the man told me 
that Buisness was verry dull as their was only 9 cases of the ague in Town 
and he thought of Leaving as their was (Theirs now a row in the street a Lot 
of Nigroes fighting with Clubs & Dirks) no prospect of any plague for the 
times were hard. No Lives lost by the Nigger fight one has lost an Eye I recon 
though from the looks & the Other has a smart gash on the pate. The 
Watchman have them both at the Mayors office now. This is a considerable of 
a place for a small one. their was a fellow came in the shop this afternoon 
swearing that a man had told him his Brother was hung a few days scince in 
Missourie and he would be DA if he would stand such stang for said he, 
My Brother was in the Legislature of this State in 1822 & I have been here 
Scince 1806 & he had not been here so Long for nothing. We sold him a 
Bowie Knife with a pistol attached for $10. Large enough to cut a mans 
head off beside shooting him. I have heard nothing of him scince but think 
he has cooled off. 

But now about my journey again We had no high blows and Therefore 
not much Sea sickness but few cast up their acts. and I should Like to have 
been among the few but could not I was two days about as sick as a 
fellow could be & not vomit and to wind up with I Took a Dose of Emettick 
& as that would not vomit me I concluded I was not seasick. Took something 
to settle my stomach and from that time to this I have Enjoyed comfortable 
hea{I}th. its now getting so dark I cannot see so I will adjourn untill 
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Tomorrow as I cannot get through in time for this Evenings Mail 

Teusday 30th. I think now that I will go on without mentioning any 
more of my stopping places untill I Land at Chicago Satturday Morning Early. 
And in Landing at the Mansion House I saw three Ithaca Boys on the steps, 
& Chas Beers among the three. I was verry much surprised & so was Beers. 
After Breakfast we walked out and then for the first time I saw the Pararie 
and had the unspeakeble pleisure of a tramping through them for some 
distance on the Lake Shore, and it would have been more pleasant to have 
waided in the watter up to our Knees, (for we went in as deep as that every 
step) | The mud in Chicago in the morning was as much as 8 inches on an 
avrage and before Night it was Dusty how it was the next morning I cannot 
say for I left at 9 that Night, and went through the Pararie 15 miles and saw 
Land but once and that was at the 12 way house where they had thrown up 
a “heap” of mud & Built opon it and the house had sunk Down to the 
windows. of all the Travaling I Ever done that was the greatest the 
watter stood as much as 12 inches Deep and the mud under the watter must 
have been as {much} as 18 for most of the time the watter came in the 
wi{ndow] of the stage. Looking out you would thought Youself in a vast 
Lake for not a tree nor hege was to be seen but I suppose the night or rather 
darkness made some diffrence fortunately we nad a Good Driver & he 
knew the road alltho it laid under watter. 

Sunday we passed through a fine Country on the Line of the Great 
Illnois Canal which is ahead of the Erie Canal some ways. Passed through 
Lockport a beautiful little town at 9 a.m. and arrived at Juliet {Joliet} where 
S S Barnes Died and I dont wonder at his dying at all come to see the Place 
and Smell it. We stayed their two hours and I think if we had stayed two 
hours longer I should have had the fever or cholera, for it certainly was the 
Dyrtiest Nastyest Place I saw on the route Peru under the Bluff Not Ex- 
cepted, and the folks at Ottowa said it was Certain Death for a man to 
stop their (at Peru) 24 hours. I stayed their waiting for the Steam Boat for 
Peoria as much as 18 hours Went all over the Citty (I had a physiciant for 
a Traveling companion who Locates their) and saw no sickness and heard of 
but one or two cases of the ague. But said they the way they are dying off 
Down at Peoria is a caution. And that is the way with all the State. Every 
town is healthyest. Peoria is the finest situated Village I saw in IIlnois 
its on the north side of the Illinois river on a rise of Ground, with a fine 
Timber Grove on the north and rooling Pararie all round Excep South and 
thats the river and 10.000 achers of Swamp. 

This was 90 miles from Springfield and we started in the stage at 4 
in the morning and was untill 6 crossing the river on the ferry Boat Stage 
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& all. We passingers told the Driver we had paid our passage to ride in the 
stage & cared Little about working our passage on a ferry Boat. We had to 
catch hold of the Bushes and pull the Boat. twas fine sport, But not as fine as 
Getting out in the sloughs & Lifting the stage & horses out. We had to do 
that 3 times one day crossing the Pararie. That is another of the Pleisures 
of this Weastern Traveling. the stage went through hundreds of those sloughs 
(as they call them) the Passingers (male) had to get out & wade and 
occasionally Lend a helping hand. it was fine sport for me no mistake so 
Long as I could keep from [falling?}. 

My sheet is now getting filled up & I have said nothing about Spring- 
field or How I Liked it. I cannot tell yet how I do like the citty for I have 
not had time to see it, nothing but the State House and thats opposite the 
shop, and a verry fine building. But we all thought sunday It was gone for it. 
This country beats all for Thunder & Lightning and during a severe storm 
sunday it was struck and I thought the whole town was a going to be knocked 
down but it only struck the State House & Knocked out a few feet of Brick 
Work on the top of the wall. Theirs but few houses in this town more 
than one story High and the State house is 2 & 12 & so it will be apt to catch 
a Little of the Thunder & the Lightning. rents are verry High more than 3 
Story CW C [Charles W. Chatterton, Curran’s employer} pays $96. for 
his front Shop a Little 7 by 9 about as Large as 12 of Bens Shop, and $180. 
for his Dwelling one story Brick 3 rooms, Kitchen parlour & Bed Room 
Everything Else is cheap Enough in the Liveing Line. Its getting Dark and 
time for the mail to close & I must close this (allthough I have not written 
half I wanted to) by requesting you to write imediately opon the recpt of this 
for I shall want to hear from Ithaca by the time a Letter can possibly come, 
and I have not written to anyone and shall not expect to get a Letter untill 
I write some I want to know how the Burnt Deastrict Looks. tell Ben to 
write & not wait for me for I have no time Yet the shop is so full of work. 
Chas was Down to St Louis Last week after Goods but Done the wise thing 
did not buy much besides materials and Tools for me. he was their when 
Miss Phillips Died 

I have but 10 minuts more to write and get this in the mail Give my 
Respects to Jos Burritt & Son and Love to all, mother father Jane & Watt 
in Particular — tell him I will write him soon, Mr. Burritt also as I have 
some particular buisness with him the P M has rapt for {this} & is 
waiting so farewell... . 

I B CURRAN 
To O B CURRAN In Haste 
P.S. I have not Entered into busness yet nor sha{Il} not at present 
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ORCHARD CITY COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER 


Orchard City College of Flora opened in 1890 and operated until the 
early 1920's. Its founder and guiding spirit, Thomas Burton Greenlaw, had 
wide experience as a teacher and school administrator. A man of great energy 
and varied talents he published a set of Vocal Music Charts used widely in 

the public schools. He also served as 
county superintendent of schools of Clay 
County during part of the years he was 
proprietor of the College. 
Thomas Greenlaw was born in 
Charlotte, Maine, on March 6, 1847, the 
son of a Methodist minister. When he 
was four years old the family moved to 
western New York and four years later 
to Dundee, Michigan. Thomas attended 
the public schools until he was fifteen 
and then went to an academy at Vassar, 
Michigan. Soon after he was sixteen 
he taught his first term of school—in a 
log schoolhouse at Pine Run, Michigan, 
twelve miles north of Flint. At eighteen 
he returned to Charlotte where he taught 
during the winter term and then went 
to Boston and worked as bookkeeper 
THOMAS B. GREENLAW for an uncle, R. M. Lowell. 
The Greenlaw family moved to 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1865, where Thomas soon joined them. After six years 
of teaching at Elwood in Will County he was appointed superintendent of 
the city schools at Flora. He married Emma Julia Leverich, July 8, 1871. 
She taught for two years in the primary department at Flora in the public 
school then at the corner of Second and Mill streets. 

Between 1874 and 1890 Greenlaw was superintendent of the public 
schools for four years at Mattoon, then at Salem and at Chester. 

Late in 1889 he purchased a two-story brick house at the corner of Third 
and Locust streets in Flora. The building was nearly in ruins, but it was 
restored and a third story added by putting on a mansard roof. Here the 
Orchard City College opened on June 1, 1890 with thirty-seven students. 


The faculty consisted of Greenlaw, his sixteen-year-old son, Edwin A., gradu- 
ate of Chester High School, and Reginald Fyfe who had a master’s degree 
from Brown University. During the next thirty years of its existence the 
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THE ORCHARD Clty COLLEGE AT FLORA 


College trained nearly four thousand young men and women as bookkeepers, 
typists and court and business stenographers—the average enrollment was 


between 125 and 150. 

In addition to his college work Greenlaw was appointed Clay County's 
superintendent of schools in 1894, a position which he held for the next four 
years. At the end of his term He and his younger son Lowell went into the 
newspaper business. With type, presses and other equipment purchased from 
H. C. Chaffin, owner of the Olney Republican, they started the Clay County 
Record, bringing out their first issue on December 3, 1898. In 1903 they 
bought the Southern Illinois Journal of Flora from A. H. Reed and combined 
the two papers as the Southern Illinois Journal Record. This paper was sold 
in 1904 to B. M. Maxey. 
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In the later years of its existence the name of the Orchard City College 
was changed to Greenlaw’s Business College. In 1903 a branch of the business 
school was established at Olney, with Lowell Greenlaw in charge. 

After fifty-six years of teaching Thomas Greenlaw retired. But he con- 
tinued to keep busy up to the time of his death in 1923, working on an 
invention, the “Won-Dip” pen. After his patent ran out, other manufacturers 
adopted its principle. 

Greenlaw opened the business college each day with a selection from 
the Bible and a discourse on some current topic, and often spoke on good 
morals, clean living and constructive thinking. His students, in addition to 
improving the quality of teaching in Clay and surrounding counties, left their 
imprint in numerous other fields. Edwin Greenlaw continued his teaching 
career, and at the time of his death in 1932 was William Osler Professor 
of English Literature at Johns Hopkins University. Lowell Greenlaw became 
an attorney and retired in 1950 as vice-president and general counsel of 
Pullman, Inc. 

Data on Orchard City College and on Thomas Burton Greenlaw have 
been furnished by his daughter, Mrs. Florence Greenlaw Cunningham of 
Flora, Illinois. 


A PRELUDE TO THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The approval of Stephen A. Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska Bill on May 30, 
1854 by President Franklin Pierce opened the floodgates of oratory and 
awoke the pamphleteers. Allowing the extension of slavery into these ter- 
ritories, gave Lincoln and the Whigs, and particularly the Democrats, an 
issue which they could not straddle. Political affairs throughout the nation 
between 1854 and 1856 were in practical chaos. There arose the Anti- 
Nebraska Democrats, and by 1856 the antislavery Democrats and anti- 
slavery Whigs were found in sympathy and alliance, while the proslavery 
factions of both parties were drifting in a similar manner toward a common 
center. 

The first move toward unity on one side was the Anti-Nebraska editors’ 
convention held at Decatur, Illinois, on February 22, 1856. Probably the 
most important act of this convention was the call issued for a statewide 
convention of all opposed to the policies of the Democratic administration. 
The convention which met in Major's Hall in Bloomington on May 29, 1856, 
is known today as the “Lost Speech” Convention because no copy of the 
address Lincoln delivered there has been found. 

It is with this chaotic state of politics in mind that the letter from 
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Elihu B. Washburne to Richard Yates quoted below should be read. The 
original letter is owned by Mrs. Catharine Yates Pickering of Springfield, 
and a photostatic copy is in the Illinois State Historical Library. 


HOUSE OF REPS. 
April 3, 1856. 
DEAR YATES: 

Trumbull, Knox, Woodworth, Norton and myself have consulted as to 
what is best to be done in our State in regard to the approaching election.’ 
We are all agreed, that all our folks in the State who are opposed to this 
vagabond administration and are in favor of free Kanzas, should go into the 
Anti-Nebraska Convention, called at Bloomington for the 27th [29] of May. 
Under that call, Republicans, Americans, old Line Whigs, Anti-Nebraska 
democrats can assemble. The call for the People’s Convention at Phila. for 
the 17th of June is broad and comprehensive enough to take in all the 
elements of opposition in our State.* Every county in our State should be 
fully represented in the Bloomington [convention]} and by the very best men.* 
It can be and should be the most imposing convention ever held in the State. 
All of our Republicans and Americans in the north, as well as the Anti- 
Nebraska democrats, will go into the convention and meet the old line 
Whigs in the southern and center portions of the State—I mean old line 
whigs who have not gone over bodily to Nebraska locofocoism. You and 
Lincoln, and Francis, and Gillespie, and Archy Williams, and Grimshaw‘ 
must also go into the convention, and we must bury all other issues, except 
freedom in Kanzas. Upon that one issue we can sweep the State. The Bloom- 
ington Convention must also send delegates to the Phila. Convention, the 
best and ablest men in the State. The nominee of that Convention will be 
President.* We always elect when we nominate in Pennsylvania. 

If we do not take hold of this Bloomington convention, what shall we 
do? We all think it is the only way. If we cannot come together as opponents 
of the Nebraska Infamy, how can we? I want you not only to think of these 
things, but to go up to Springfield and see and converse with our friends 
there. If we will all wheel in under that Anti-Nebraska Convention Call, 
and go té"work to get delegations from all the counties, we can have a 


1 Elihu B. Washburne of Galena was serving his second of nine consecutive 
terms in Congress. Richard Yates had served with him, 1853-1855, before his defeat 
by Thomas L. Harris. Lyman Trumbull had been in the United States Senate for a 
year. James Knox of Knoxville and Jesse O. Norton of Joliet were Republicans 
serving their second terms in the House of Representatives. James H. Woodworth, 
Anti-Nebraska Democrat, was serving his first term. 

* The People’s Convention at Philadelphia, better known as the first Republican 
National Convention, nominated John C. Frémont for President of the United States. 

’ Seventy counties sent delegates. Southern Illinois counties were mostly Demo- 
cratic and sent no deiegates. 

4Simeon Francis, former editor of the I//inois Journal, Springfield; Joseph Gil- 
lespie of Edwardsville, Archibald Williams of Quincy, and Jackson Grimshaw of Pitts- 
field, were lawyers and good friends of Lincoln. 

5 Three delegates were chosen, with alternates, from each of the nine congressional 
districts in Illinois. 
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convention, which in point of character and ability will be without a parallel 
in the State's history and will strike terror into the ranks of the common 
enemy. Trumbull says he can procure delegations from all the counties of 
the 8th district, and if that district can be represented, the 6th and 7th 
certainly can, and I am not without hope of the 9th." 

I want you to take right hold of this matter, Yates, and see how your 
folks feel through all your part of the State on the subject, and write me fully. 

It is no use in talking about Fillmore—he is “deader than a door nail" — 
north and south the same thing. 

Those who think the Slavery democracy are going to walk over the 
course are mistaken. They are having great trouble. Douglas is fairly in for 
the nomination, and the Buchanan men, are perfectly savage, while the 
officers are pushing Pierce. 

I am, yours, truly, 
E. B. WASHBURNE 
HON. R. YATES, 
Jacksonville 
Illinois. 


MORMON NAUVOO IN 1842 


James Sloan, an emigrant Irish lawyer, became converted to Mormonism 
and joined the settlement in Jackson County, Missourt. When the Mormons 
were driven from there, Sloan accompanied them to Nauvoo, where he filled 
a number of posts of trust and importance. These excerpts from his long 
letter (original in the Illinois State Historical Library) to his cousin Andrew 
T. McReynolds of Detroit, intermingled in the original with passages of 
family reminiscence and a long exposition of Mormon doctrines, give a good 
description of Nauvoo as it was in 1842, before the more serious disturb- 
ances between the Mormons and the “Gentiles.” 


City OF NAUvoo, ILLS. MAR. 27TH. 1842. 
ANDW. T. MCREY[NJOLDs Esq. 
Dear Cousin 
Upon Monday last I recd. your affect{ionat}e. letter, ia reply to mine.... 
I... fitted up a large Waggon & dearbourne, having 7 Horses, & 


inexperienced Travelling in chat way, started for Missouri, with $100.00 Cash, 
Beds, Bedding & Clothing, & but little else, (no Furniture,) unless the 
Waggoner & family, & I was some Dollars in Debt before I got there, built 
a House, & paid for a piece of land with 5 Horses & large Waggon, & the 
Church being then persecuted because of our religion we were driven out of 


® The ninth district was in the southern part of the state. 
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that State, unless those who were Slaughtered for the cause of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This driving & Mobbing business you must have got some 
knowledge of through the public Papers, if not otherwise. 

We are now on the Banks of the Mississippi 200M above St. Louis, 50M 
above Quincy City, in this State, & came here destitute, being obliged to leave 
a part of our Goods for want of Waggon, or means to bring them. ... When 
I arrived in quincy had not means to pay the Ferry, nor to procure Victuals, 
got to Saw Firewood in the Streets. Moved here 2 years past, had got some 
Credit there, & procured $300.00 worth of Goods through good Conduct, 
built a log House here, which with al! of us having the Ague for 9 Mos., 
left us with little, but an unfinished House. I then got to work with a Shovel 
& Wheelbarrow, at 75 cts p day & find myself. I cf{oul]d. not chop, & 
writing I cd. not get to do, nor any thing else easier, & although I am no{w in} 
the following Situations, yet I seldom have means to pay the Postage of a 
Leer. . 6. 

The Church in this City & vicinity amount{s} to between 8 & 10 
Thousand Souls. | was appointed general Church Clerk, by the unanimous 
voice of the Conference in Oct. last. My business is, to keep a Record of the 
Names of the Members, give Licenses to the Elders Ordained to Preach, & 
the like, not to say Amen while the Preacher reads the Service of the Day, 
as in other Churches. The Members of this Church [may] be baptized for 
their relatives & Friends who are Dead, of all these Baptisms I keep a Record. 

The Church is erecting a Temple to the Lord, of Stone, perhaps 140F [eet] 
or 150F long by 80F wide, of Carved, hewn, & hammered Rock, to be 3 or 4 
Stories high, elegantly finished inside, Copper or lead roof, now is up to the 
height of the Cellar rooms, (10 or 12 ft) 4F thick. It will Contain several 
Things such as were in Solomons, we expect to receive great Blessings in 
it, immediately from the Lord, when finished. We have Members here from 
many parts of the Globe. 

There is a Nauvoo House now Erecting, for the reception of Strangers. 
It is Cellar high of Stone, the rem{ainin}g. 3 or 4 Stories will be Brick, roofed 
as the Temple. [It} will be, elegantly finished, & splendidly furnished, about 
125F long on each front, on a Corner. It is built by an association, under a 
Charter from the State. I am Secy. to the Committee since July last, of course 
keep the Stock Certfs., Stock Book, Acct. Books &c. There was a Charter 
granted incorporating this City in feby. 1841. I was then put in City 
Recorder, to continue 2 years. 

There is a Patriarch [Hyrum Smith] in the Church who pronounces 
Blessings upon Members. He appointed me his Clerk, & at that I have 
attended writing the Blessings (Verbatim,) as he pronounced them, three 
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Days in the Week, since 6th. of Sept. last. There is a Military Body authorized 
here by Charter, (The Nauvoo Legion,) the Mayor of the City [John C. Ben- 
nett}, (to whom I am Clerk of the Municipal Court,) who is Major General, a 
few days past, offered me the situation of War Secy. It belongs to his staff, with 
the Rank of Col. I accepted of it, altho without a Horse, or means of 
equipping myself at present, but being over age to be compelled, yet in good 
bodily Health, & eight Months for equipment, I ventured in hope. It, & the 
situation (I am told,) of Surgeon, are the only ones from which there will 
be any Emoluments. . . . 

I belong to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latterday Saints. . . . This 
Church is gathering here, which is called Zion, or the New Jerusalem. We 
have a Prophet, raised by the Lord for to lead his Church here upon the 
Earth, to receive Revelations for that purpose, that his People may be pre- 
pared for his coming at the ushering in of the Millen{n}ial Reign, to Reign 
with him a Thousand Years. ... 1 am an Elder, and High Priest in this Church 
which Office is high, and one that is of responsibility, & 1 have always been 
in good standing amongst my Brethren. . . . 

Yr. Ever Affecte. Cousin. 
JAMES SLOAN. 


A DEFEATED CANDIDATE OF 1852 


The bitterness of the congressional campaign of 1852 in the Quincy 
district between William A. Richardson, Democrat, and Orville H. Browning, 
Whig, is indicated in a letter the latter wrote to John C. Bagby of Rush- 
ville, Illinois, which is in the Bagby Papers in the Illinois State Historical 
Library. 

Richardson had taken Stephen A. Douglas’ seat in Congress in 1847 
and, having served three terms, sought another. Browning's campaign travel 
was mainly by carriage and horseback, borrowing horses after his own were 
worn out. Outsiders were brought into the district to aid the candidates, 
most active of whom were Usher F. Linder of Charleston and William Bebb, 
governor of Ohio 1846-1848. 

Browning and Richardson met on the same platforms in the last ten 
days before the election on November 2, 1852. Richardson carried the city 
of Quincy, 730 to 607; and Franklin Pierce, Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent, had an even larger majority, 742 to 557, over Winfield Scott. Browning 
lost the fifth district to Richardson, 7,018 to 8,397 votes. 

Browning sought consolation in his diary: “But I have made the canvass 
of the district without descending to any little means or low vulgarities. 
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Have preserved my self respect, and satisfied my friends, and better friends 
aman never had I will try and bear it like a man.” 
Ten days after the election Browning wrote to Bagby: 


Quincy, Nov 12 1852 
DEAR JOHN 


Badly, badly beaten, but, I trust, not conquered. Our columns have been 
broken and dispersed, but we can, and will, rally them again, and, under more 
auspicious circumstances, lead them on to victory. 

This is no time for whigs to haul down their colours. Misfortunes crowd 
thick upon us, but we must meet them like men—breast the storm—be true 
to the country, and with hero hearts fight on, and fight ever, and we will 
ultimately triumph. The whig fires never burned more brightly in my own 
bosom than now, and if the campaign were to begin to day, and I knew in 
advance the defeat which awaited us, I would not hesitate to enter the lists, 
and do valiant battle in the good cause. Ours is the cause of our country; 
ours the principles of justice, and of truth, and we must not falter in their 
advocacy. 

We were beaten here by the foreign vote—the Germans, and the Irish. 
Had there been no presidential election pending the Germans would have gone 
with us. But the most unscrupulous, and infamous means were resorted to, 
to carry them against Scott, and as a general thing when they voted against 
him they voted against all who were on the ticket with him. 

Indeed they were made to believe that they could not do otherwise. 
If he had not been running I would have got the support of most of them. 
As it was I ran ahead of the ticket 127 votes, whilst Richardson fell consider- 
ably behind his. 

On my own account I care but little for my defeat. On account of the 
noble hearted whigs of the district I care much. They did all that men could 
honorably do, and deserved success tho they have failed to attain it. Re- 
member me kindly to all the boys, and tell them to be of good cheer. 

Make my best respects to Mrs Bagby, and believe me ever 

Your friend 
O. H. BROWNING 


Send me a paper containing the full returns of your county 


























ILLINOIS TOWNS 130 YEARS AGO 


The “gazetteers” of the early nineteenth century corresponded in a way 


to modern “tourist guides” except that they were intended for one-way trips— 


the “tourists” of that day were looking for new homes. The earliest and one 
of the rarest of such books was Lewis C. Beck's A Gazetteer of the States of 
Illinois and Missouri ( Albany, New York, 1823). Here are his accounts of 
nine Illinois towns, with the 1950 census figure in brackets following each 


name. They are interesting for the factual reporting as well as for Beck's 


estimate of the outlook for each of the towns. After 130 years some of these 


have proved surprisingly accurate. 


Belleville {32,721}, a flourishing 
post town, and the seat of justice of 
St. Clair county. It is situated on the 
east bank of Richland creek, four 
miles east of the bluffs, which bound 
the American bottom, and fifteen 
miles southeast of St. Louis. It con- 
tains a court house, a jail, an acad- 
emy, and a public library. . . . The 
population of this town is upwards of 
five hundred. It is in the centre of the 
Turkey-Hill settlement, which is one 
of the most flourishing in the state. 
. . . It is located on an old Spanish 
claim. [P. 91}. 


Cahokia {794}, a post village in 
St. Clair county, three fourths of a 
mile east of the Mississippi river, and 
five miles south of St. Louis. It is one 
of the settlements in the 
NAS... 

In 1766, Cahokia contained forty 
families; and at the commencement 
of the evolution, their number had 
increased to about fifty. . . . Cahokia 
{1823} contains above 100 houses, 
the majority of which are built of 
pickets, one story high: they gen- 
erally have piazzas on every side, and 
being whitewashed on the outside, 
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have a lively appearance. Here is 
also a Roman Catholic chapel, in 
which service is regularly performed. 
The inhabitants, between 4 and 500 
in number, are principally French. 
These preserve all their ancient man- 
ners and customs; with few excep- 
tions, are poor, indolent and illiter- 
ate. The utmost extent of their in- 
dustry is to raise a few acres of corn, 
and to procure a few loads of prairie 
hay. 

This place formerly enjoyed, on 
account of its proximity to the In- 
dians, an extensive and valuable fur 
trade; but at present it possesses few 
or no advantages, and from the num- 
ber of decayed and deserted houses, 
appears to be on the decline. The 
situation, although somewhat ele- 
vated, is damp and disagreeable: in 
high water it is frequently inundated. 
The Americans seldom pass a season 
without suffering from the effects of 
the miasma arising from the ponds 
in the vicinity. The French, whether 
on account of their being inured to 
the climate, their manner of living, 
or from their possessing more hardy 
constitutions, are little affected by it, 
but generally enjoy good health. Coal 
is found in the vicinity of this place. 
Its discovery was singular, and de- 
serves to be noticed. “Some years 
since, a tree taking fire, communi- 
cated to its roots, which continued 
burning for some time: upon exam- 
ination they were found to have 
passed through a bed of coal. The 
fire continued until it was completely 
smothered by the falling in of large 
masses of incumbent earth.” 

It may be remarked here, that a 
town has been laid out on a part of 
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the commons of Cahokia, called the 
City of Illinois {now East St. Louis, 
82,295}; the lots have been dis- 
tributed among the citizens, and the 
distribution has been confirmed by a 
late act of congress. . . . It possesses 
no advantages, and will probably 
never be valuable, except for corn- 
fields and potato patches. [Pp. 94-96}. 


Chicago {3,620,962}, a village in 
Pike county, situated on Lake Mich- 
igan, at the mouth of Chicago creek. 
It contains 12 or 15 houses, and 
about 60 or 70 inhabitants. From 
this place to Green Bay, by way of 
the lake, the distance is 275 miles, 
and 400 to the island of Michilli- 
mackinac. On the south side of the 
creek stands Fort Dearborn. “The 
country around Chicago is the most 
fertile and beautiful that can be 
imagined. It consists of an inter- 
mixture of woods and prairies, di- 
versified with gentle slopes, some- 
times attaining the elevation of hills, 
and irrigated with a number of clear 
streams and rivers, which throw their 
waters partly into Lake Michigan, 
and partly into the Mississippi river. 
As a farming country, it unites the 
fertile soil of the finest lowland 
prairies, with an elevation, which 
exempts it from the influence of 
stagnant waters, and a summer Cli- 
mate of delightful serenity; while its 
natural meadows present all the ad- 
vantages for raising stock, of the most 
favored part of the valley of the 
Mississippi. It is already the seat of 
several flourishing plantations, and 
only requires the extinguishment of 
the Indian title to the lands, to be- 
come one of the most attractive fields 
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for the emigrant. To the ordinary 
advantages of an agricultural market 
town, it must hereafter add that of a 
depot for the inland commerce, be- 
tween the northern and southern sec- 
tions of the union, and a great 
thoroughfare for strangers, mer- 
chants and travelers.” (Schoolcraft's 
Travels.) {[P. 100]. 


Kaskaskia {112}, an incorporated 
post town, and the seat of justice 
of Randolph county, and formerly 
the capital of the state. It is situated 
on the right bank of the river of the 
same name, seven miles above its 


junction with the Mississippi, from 
which it is about three miles east. 
It is near the southern extremity of 
the American bottom. The first set- 
tlement made here was by the French 
of Canada, shortly after the visit of 


La Salle in 1683; and so long as the 
French continued in possession of the 
Illinois country, Kaskaskia was its 
capital, and was flourishing and 
populous. When Charlevoix visited 
it in 1721, it contained a Jesuit col- 
lege, the ruins of which only remain. 
In 1763, this place, as well as the 
country east of the Mississippi, was 
ceded by France to Great Britain. 
In 1766, it contained about 100 fam- 
ilies, which number it retained until 
the revolutionary war. In 1778, the 
fort situated on the east side of the 
Kaskaskia river, was taken by Col. 
afterwards Gen. George Rogers 
Clarke. After that time, and until 
within a few years, this town con- 
tinued gradually to decline; owing 
chiefly to the ordinance of 1787, 
which prohibited slavery and invol- 
untary servitude, in what was then 
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denominated the northwestern ter- 
ritory. The slave holders were dis- 
posed to preserve this species of 
property, and in order to do it ef- 
fectually, they abandoned their an- 
cient habitations, and joined their 
friends in the new dominions of 
Spain, on the west side of the Mis- 
SiSsippI. 

At present this place contains up- 
wards of 150 houses. They are scat- 
tered over an extensive plain; and 
the greatest proportion are built of 
wood, in the French style. Many of 
them have fine gardens in front and 
rear, which give them a rural ap- 
pearance. Here is a Catholic church, 
a court house and jail, and a land- 
office for the sale of public lands in 
this district. A bridge is about to be 
erected across the Kaskaskia river, 
under the authority of an act of the 
legislature. This will be of immense 
advantage to the town and surround- 
ing country... . From the town to 
the junction of the Kaskaskia with 
the Mississippi, there is a body of 
land, called “the Point,’ which is 
low, and subject to inundation, but 
well timbered. It abounds in wild 
horses, numbers of which are an- 
nually caught. [Pp. 120-21}. 


Portland {nonexistent}, a town in 
Randolph county, laid out in 1819 
on the east bank of the Kas- 
kaskia river, at its junction with the 
Mississippi. This is perhaps the best 
town site on the Illinois side of the 
Mississippi, from the mouth of the 
Ohio to Alton. The situation is high 
and healthy. It is supplied with a 
number of fine springs, and the vicin- 
ity furnishes building materials and 
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fuel in great abundance. The shore 
at this place is bold and rocky, and 
the mouth of the Kaskaskia furnishes 
what is very rare on the Mississippi— 
a good harbor for boats at all seasons 
of the year. The first building was 
erected here in the spring of 1820, 
and there is now in operation an ox, 
saw and grist mill, which are not 
only useful to the inhabitants, but 
profitable to the enterprising pro- 
prietor. This place also contains a 
number of good mechanics of dif- 
ferent kinds. A large ware house has 
also been erected here. 

From the ease with which produce 
can be shipped to this place, and the 
constant intercourse which may be 
had between it and New-Orleans, it 
bids fair to become the principal 
depot of the country, watered by the 
Kaskaskia and its tributaries. [Pp. 
148-49}. 


Prairie du Rocher {662}, an in- 
corporated post village in Randolph 
county, on the American bottom, 
near the rocky bluff, from whence it 
derives its name, twelve miles north- 
west of Kaskaskia. It was settled by 
the French about the same time with 
the other villages on the Mississippi. 
Its situation is low and unhealthy, 
and during wet seasons is very dis- 
agreeable. The houses are generally 
built in the French style, and the in- 
habitants are, with few exceptions, 
poor and illiterate. The streets are 
very narrow and dirty. Here is a 
Roman Catholic chapel, which is its 
only public building. In the vicinity, 
is an extensive common, which is 
attached to the village, and is under 
the controul of the trustees. 
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Prairie du Rocher, in 1766, con- 
tained 14 families; at present, be- 
tween 30 and 40.... Few Americans 
have as yet disturbed the repose of 
the ancient inhabitants of this place, 
nor is it probable they ever will, as 
it possesses no advantages, and is 


withal very unhealthy. [Pp. 149-50}. 


Shawneetown [1,917], a post town, 
and the seat of justice of Gallatin 
county, situated on the Ohio river, 
nine miles below the mouth of the 
Wabash. . . . The bank of the Ohio 


at this place has a gradual ascent, 
but is annually subjected to inunda- 


tion. On account of the peculiar 
situation of this town, it commands 
a fine view of the river for several 
miles above and below. It contains 
a bank, a printing office, from which 
a weekly paper is issued, a land office 
for the district, and about 100 dwell- 
ing houses, a great proportion of 
which are built of wood. The town 
extends along the river about half a 
mile, but has rather the appearance 
of decline. This may be owing to the 
inundations of the river, and the un- 
healthiness which they occasion. Mr. 
Birkbeck, in his notes on a journey 
in America, remarks: “This place I 
account as a phenomenon, evincing 
the pertinacious adhesion of the hu- 
man animal to the spot where it once 
has fixed itself. As the lava of Mount 
Etna cannot dislodge this strange 
being from the cities which have 
been repeatedly ravaged by its erup- 
tions, so the Ohio, by its annual over- 
flowings, is unable to wash away the 
inhabitants of Shawneetown. Once a 
year, for a series of successive springs, 
it has carried away the fences from 
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the cleared lands, till at length they 
have surrendered and ceased to culti- 
vate them. Once a year, the inhabi- 
tants make their escape to higher 
lands, or take refuge in their upper 
stories, until the waters subside, when 
they recover their position on this 
desolate sand bank.” [Pp. 155-56}. 


Springfield [81,628], a post town, 
and the seat of justice of Sangamo 
county, laid out in 1821. It is situ- 
ated on Spring creek, a branch of 
the Sangamo river. . . . Although this 
place is as yet in its infancy, the cir- 
cumstance of its being the centre of a 
fertile and thickly-settled district of 
country, must soon render it of con- 
siderable importance. [P. 157}. 


Vandalia {5,471}, the capital of the 
state, and the seat of justice of Fay- 
ette county, laid out in 1813 {1819}, 
by commissioners appointed for that 
purpose, under the authority of the 
state. It is situated on the west bank 
of the Kaskaskia river. . . . The site 
is high and undulating, and entirely 
above the inundations of the river. 
The streets cross each other at right 
angles, and are 80 feet in width. The 
public square is a high and command- 
ing situation, and is already orna- 
mented with a temporary state house, 
and a brick bank. There are also in 
the town, several stores, a printing 
office, from which is issued a weekly 
paper, entitled the “Illinois Intelli- 
gencer,” about 150 dwelling houses, 
and 700 inhabitants, among which 
are professional men, and mechanics 
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of every description. .. . 

The advantages of Vandalia are by 
no means few or inconsiderable. 
Many intelligent men are still, how- 
ever, of opinion that a more eligible 
situation might have been selected. 

. Although it does not possess 
commercial advantages, the Kaskas- 
kia being too low for navigation for 
more than nine months in the year, 
yet the fact of its being the seat of 
government for 20 years, must secure 
to it a rapid increase of population. 
Besides this, the fertility of the sur- 
rounding country, must also contrib- 
ute much to its improvement. .. . In 
regard to health, Vandalia may be 
said to differ little from the neigh- 
boring towns. Although its local 


situation is such as to lead to the 
conclusion, that it will be healthy, 
yet the inundated alluvion, and the 


ponds by which it is surrounded, 
bring with them their train of sum- 
mer and autumnal fevers. But as this 
is a calamity attendant upon all newly 
settled countries, it can form no par- 
ticular objection to this place. Among 
the advantages which it possesses, are 
fine springs in abundance. Good 
water may be obtained in any place 
by digging about 20 feet. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants of this 
place and the vicinity are Germans, 
who emigrated in 1820. In general 
they are good citizens, and sustain 
the character of their countrymen, in 
different sections of the United 
States, for industry and _ frugality. 


[Pp. 161-63}. 
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Impatient Crusader: Florence Kelley's Life Story. By Josephine Goldmark. 
(University of Illinois Press: Urbana, 1953. Pp. 217. $3.50.) 

As Illinois’ first Chief Inspector of Factories, appointed by Governor 
John Peter Altgeld in July, 1893—just sixty years ago—Mrs. Florence Kelley 
went into the glass plants at Alton and uncovered conditions so shocking 
that she made the glass industry the subject of a prompt special report to 
the Governor. As Josephine Goldmark writes in this excellent biography of 
Mrs. Kelley and her times: “Dickens himself, in his crusades against cruelties 
to children, might have painted the picture.” 

The prime movers in the successful battle for the factory law passed in 
Altgeld’s first legislative session were those consecrated women who gathered 
at Chicago's Hull House, Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, Ellen Gates Starr 
and the rest. Mrs. Kelley, daughter of William Darrah “Pig-Iron” Kelley 
of Pennsylvania, was the wife of Dr. Lazare Wishnieweski, and the mother 
of three children. She was graauated from Cornell University, studied at the 
University of Zurich, and was admitted to the bar after attending North- 
western University Law School. Although not a practicing attorney, her 
knowledge of the law enabled her to see through the subterfuges of lawyers, 
prosecutors and judges. 

The new Illinois factory law was being successfully evaded, wrote Mrs. 


Kelley: 


by dissolute men and women who gathered in orphan and deserted children 
from the poorhouses of five counties adjacent to that in which stands the city 
of Alton, and from the orphan asylums in St. Louis, and made affidavits as 
“guardians” of the children that the lads were fourteen years of age when 
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they were really from seven to ten years. The “guardians” then proceeded to 
live upon the earnings of the children which were, in 1893, forty cents a day 
for small boys and sixty cents for larger ones. 

The child labor which Mrs. Kelley found in Illinois stockyards aroused 
her even more. She wrote in an official report: 


Some of the children are boys who cut up the animals as soon as the 
hide is removed, little butchers working directly in the slaughter house, at 
the most revolting part of the labor performed in the stockyards. These 
children stand, ankle deep, in water used for flooding the floor for the purpose 
of carrying off blood and refuse into the drains; they breathe air so sickening 
that a man not accustomed to it can stay in the place but a few minutes; and 
their work is the most brutalizing that can be devised. 

This fearless woman hit hardest at the high rate of accidents to children 
who worked around unguarded machinery. In her report to Governor Altgeld 
in 1895 she wrote, “Killing children by machinery has not yet been made a 
crime in Illinois.” She noted bitterly the case of a boy she found operating 
a machine at which his father had been severely injured, “so as to hold the 
job for him!” 

No hundred men of her time did as much as this woman to expose these 
abuses, to demand their correction, to organize and center public opinion upon 
them and in the end to legislate many of them out of existence. 

When Governor Altgeld’s term expired in 1897 Florence Kelley was 
immediately replaced by “a man who had been for twenty-seven years on the 
payroll of the Illinois Glass Company at Alton.” From 1899 until her death 
in 1932 Mrs. Kelley was general secretary of the National Consumers League 
in New York. Both nationally and internationally she sought to awaken 
consumers to their responsibility for the conditions under which their goods 
were produced. She helped Louis D. Brandeis develop the famous “Brandeis 
Brief” in support of welfare legislation. 

Woman suffrage, women’s rights as jurors, children’s legislation, maxi- 
mum hours laws—Florence Kelley was a pioneer battler for them all. She 
joined in the fight to establish the United States Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington and worked closely with Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott, the Bureau's 
first two directors. She consulted with Dr. Alice Hamilton who blazed the trail 
in the study of industrial diseases and poisons which killed or wrecked so many 
lives. 

The final estimation? As a friend and co-worker of Florence Kelley, 
the late Josephine Goldmark writes: “She was a woman on the heroic scale, 
generous and reckless of herself, with a genius for kindling others to serve 
—not herself, but the causes for which she made her plea, a plea impassioned 
yet always fortified by facts.” 
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This book is a sign of the new awareness at the University of Illinois 
Press of the responsibility for the publication of books about people and 
events in Illinois that have helped make the better America in which we live. 

Collinsville IRVING DILLIARD 


Nancy Hanks Lincoln, A Frontier Portrait. By Harold E. Briggs and Ernestine 
B. Briggs. (Bookman Associates: New York, 1952. Pp. 135. $2.50.) 

Nancy Hanks and Ann Rutledge, the two most controversial women in 
Abraham Lincoln's life, left no written records. Both died too early. The 
verified facts of their lives can be written on one page, and yet books are 
published about them. The latest, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, A Frontier Portrait, 
is a splendid sifting of the legends and stories—and they are legion—about 
Lincoln's mother. It includes genealogical data on the Lincoln and Hanks 
families. All the written records which Nancy Hanks signed with her mark, 
and the Hardin County, Kentucky, records in which her husband Thomas 
Lincoln is mentioned, have been noted by the authors. Their portrait of 
Thomas coincides with that of Dr. Louis A. Warren: Abraham Lincoln’s 
father was a man of some substance and standing when he married and for 
the next ten years, prior to moving to Indiana late in 1816. 

The account of pioneer life as Nancy knew it—the amusements, cabin 
life, food, sickness and medical care, religion, slavery, peddlers and schools— 
is interestingly told. 

Thomas Lincoln purchased three farms in Kentucky and with each had 
title trouble because he did not have “the right kind of papers.” This brought 
lawsuits and losses and was the prime cause of the Lincolns’ removal to 
Indiana, a wild region where life was too hard for Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 
In less than two years—October, 1818—she was buried one hundred rods 
from their cabin, on a knoll near the deer run. Today thousands visit her 


grave, for she was the mother of Abraham Lincoln. 
H. E. P. 


Grant and His Generals. By Clarence Edward Macartney. (The McBride 
Company: New York, 1953. Pp. 352. $5.00.) 

Fate and ability lifted General Ulysses S. Grant to a position nearly 
equal to that held by Napoleon in military history. To explain this position 
Dr. Macartney compares Grant with the generals most closely associated with 
him. Thirteen generals and Lincoln are used as foils to Grant's actions and 
character. These generals, compared with Grant in separate chapters, are 
Thomas, Meade, McPherson, Rawlins, Logan, Sheridan, Wilson, Halleck, 
Butler, W. F. Smith, McClernand, Burnside and Sherman. 
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John A. Rawlins, one of Grant's neighbors in Galena, was one of his 
most influential generals. Although not especially skilled in military matters 
or administration, Rawlins gave Grant more important succor—steadfast 
loyalty and admonition when liquor tempted him. Rawlins was a hard 
worker with a deep hatred of alcohol. As a reward for his services Grant 
made him secretary of war in 1869, but Rawlins was a victim of the war 
and died of tuberculosis a few months later. Grant said of him: “He comes 
the nearest to being indispensable to me of any officer in the service” (p. 75). 

John A. Logan, another Illinois general, was ranked by Grant as one of 
the two most able civilian officers of the war. He was chosen to replace 
Thomas at Nashville if Thomas refused to attack Hood's army. 

Dr. Macartney describes John A. McClernand as “one of the chief 
tragedies on Grant's path to fame and immortality” (p. 244). Perhaps a 
better description would be that of a trouble maker. By using his political 
influence he caused Grant a great deal of trouble. 

The author summarizes Grant's success by pointing out that in addition 
to his fine military mind he was very fortunate in obtaining his position of 
general-in-chief after Lincoln and the North realized that only extreme 
sacrifices and a single supreme commander could win the war. 

This very readable and interesting book shows good insight into the 
problems of command in the Civil War, but a few minor errors might be 
mentioned. The date for the battle of Chickasaw Bayou should be December 
29, 1862, not December 9 (p. 61). It is not certain that Wade H. Gibbes 
actually fired the first shot at Fort Sumter (p. 134). Edmund Ruffin’s claim 
to this “honor” is as good or better than that of Gibbes. Halleck revoked 
Grant's order expelling Jewish merchants from his command on January 4, 
1863, not 1864 (p. 305). McClernand was restored to his command of the 
Thirteenth Corps in February, 1864, not 1863 (p. 244). 

University of Illinois WAYNE C, TEMPLE 


Reporters for the Union. By Bernard A. Weisberger. (Little, Brown and 
Company: Boston, 1953. Pp. 316. $4.50.) 

This volume on newspaper correspondents who followed the Union 
armies in the Civil War opens with a description of the only monument 
to these gatherers of war news. Planned and erected by the New York Herald’s 
George Alfred Townsend, better known as “Gath,” it stands on the site of 
the Battle of South Mountain in Maryland. The tablet honors 106 writers 
and sixteen artists for Northern newspapers, nine Southern correspondents 
and twenty men listed as “Army Artists.” 

Civil War correspondents wrote more eyewitness stories than is possible 
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in war today. Some were diligent and endured much to be on the scene during 
the battles, and to escape the wrath of those generals who fought with one 
eye on the front page. It was a large, long and costly war, taking more 
than a half million lives and drawing more than one quarter of a million 
soldiers from Illinois. 

James Gordon Bennett's New York Herald spent money freely to get 
the news ahead of Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, and several of his 
over-zealous men were clapped into prison. Months after the war began 
any reporter could write anything he could put on the telegraph. Generals 
Grant and Sherman were among the most outspoken against the correspond- 
ents and each would gladly have sent them all home as the easy solution of 
censorship. 

Author Weisberger writes a lively book. Generals and reporters are 
often characterized in a few pungent sentences. He notes the courtesies shown 
in army headquarters to Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York Times, 
and others. The reporters who made reputations in the war wrote for the 
Republican press exclusively. Difficulties multiplied in the path of a Demo- 
cratic reporter. 

“Datelines and Democracy,” the concluding chapter, gives brief extracts 
from some of the best written war stories. The author crowds some fifty 
reporters into his 316 pages, and as much of the war and newspaper rivalry 
as possible. 

The index is good, but the grouping of several citations into one footnote 
makes difficult the rapid checking of statements and quotations. This study 
might have been enriched if more manuscript collections—such as those 
in the Illinois State Historical Library, especially of Union generals Grant, 
McClernand, Palmer, Grierson and Banks—had been utilized. 

H. &. P. 


Abe Lincoln an Anthology. Compiled and edited by Hilah Paulmier. ( Alfred 
A. Knopf: New York, 1953. Pp. 306, xiii, $3.50.) 

This anthology, designed for youngsters, is a hodgepodge of biography, 

fiction and poetry. The selections are well-chosen and interesting. Arranged 


chronologically, they touch many minor and some major events of Lincoln's 
life. In the concluding section, Part Five, are excerpts from seven of Lin- 
coln’s speeches, quotations, and a “calendar” chronology. The compiler dis- 
plays no outstanding talent for writing in five stories contributed by her own 
pen. Numerous errors could have been eliminated by any proof reader 
familiar with the Lincoln story. The index is commendable. Format and 


illustrations are attractive. 
H. E. P. 
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NOTABLE SPEAKERS FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


MacKinlay Kantor, author of more than twenty books including The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, Long Remember, The Romance of Rosy Ridge and the 
recent Daughter of Bugle Ann, will address the annual dinner of the Illinois 
State Historical Society in the Mattoon Masonic Temple on Friday evening, 
October 9. The two-day session will be held at Mattoon and Charleston. A 
second notable speaker, Dr. William J. Petersen, superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, will address the luncheon meeting in Charleston 
on Saturday, October 10. Dr. Petersen is an authority on Mississippi River 
travel and his subject will be “Tall Tales of the Mississippi.” 

The Society's headquarters will be at the Hotel U. S. Grant in Mattoon 
where registration will begin at 10 A.M., Friday. A workshop session on prob- 
lems of local historical societies will precede the Friday luncheon at the hotel. 
The annual business meeting will be held in the new Burgess-Osborne Me- 
morial Auditorium. This will be followed by a tour of the General Electric 
Company’s Mattoon plant (camera flash bulb division), and a punch bowl 
sponsored by the local historical society. 

On Saturday morning there will be a tour of the Lincoln landmarks in 
Coles County—the Thomas Lincoln Home, Moore Home, Lincoln Log Cabin 
State Park, site of the Lincoln-Deuglas Debate and the County Courthouse. 
Luncheon will be served on the campus of Eastern Illinois State College. 
Dr. Charles H. Coleman and Dr. Glenn H. Seymour, of the history faculty, 
who are co-chairmen of the Charleston section of the program, will act as 
guides on the tour. Adjournment of the session will follow Dr. Petersen's 


talk at the luncheon. 
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ILLINOIS’ FIRST ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY 


The first electric trolley line to be operated in Illinois was in Ottawa, 
and the first run on the partially completed system was made on August 9, 
1889. This trial run was from the company’s engine-house in North Ottawa 
to the La Salle County fairgrounds on Norris Drive. The picture on the 
front cover of this Journal was taken either during the trial run or soon 
thereafter. An enlargement is on the wall of the First National Bank of 
Ottawa. It also appears in the pamphlet which the bank published in con- 
nection with the Ottawa centennial. 

In the picture the twelve cars are lined up on Columbus Street, headed 
south. In the background is the First Methodist Church at the northwest 
corner of Columbus and Jefferson streets, built in 1865-1866 and the oldest 
building in Ottawa in continuous use as a church. The third and fourth cars 
and two more near the end of the line are “summer cars,” the open-air type 
where the passengers entered the seats from the street and the conductor 
walked along the step and collected the fares. Perhaps these were trailer cars 
because they do not have overhead trolley poles. It will be noted, too, that 
while the cars are filled to over-capacity there are no women passengers. 

Ottawa's electric streetcar system, in addition to being the first in Illinois, 


was a pioneer in the field, since the first one in the country was put in operation 
in Richmond, Virginia, in January, 1888. The Ottawa line was in financial 
difficulties in 1895 and ceased operation temporarily, but was reorganized 
and ran until the late 1920's when the bus and automobile made it obsolete. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 


More towns and cities in Illinois are celebrating their centennials this 
year than in any previous year. Pageants, parades, beauty queen contests and 
100-page centennial-edition newspapers are some of the features. Kangaroo 
courts enforce compliance with rules for costumes and beards. Kankakee, 
with a budget of $30,000, held elaborate ceremonies on June 21-27. Ottawa 
featured a re-enactment of the Lincoln-Douglas Debate of 1858 by Senators 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois and George W. Malone of Nevada, on July 18. 

In Ottawa, Litchfield, Mendota, Lincoln and Atlanta interesting his- 
tories were published. C. C. Tisler, a vice-president of the Illinois State 
Historical Society and long known as the historian of Ottawa, wrote the 
attractive fifty-one-page account of the highlights of its history, and supplied 
historical data for a pamphlet issued by the First National Bank of Ottawa. 
He also wrote a sixteen-page history of the Jordan Hardware Company which 
has been operated in the same location by the members of one family for 
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the past 113 years, and is the oldest retail hardware store in the state. 

Mendota’s 473-page history titled Magnificent Whistle Stop was more 
pretentious than any of the others, but Litchfield’s 208 pages were larger in 
size and included many illustrations. It can be obtained for $2.25 postpaid 
by addressing the Litchfield Centennial Committee. 

The History of Atlanta, 1853-1953, sponsored by the Woman's Club, 
dealt with all phases of life in a small community. The book has twenty- 
eight illustrations in its eighty-eight pages. “Atlanta—Saga of the Soil” was 
the title of the centennial pageant by Howard Paul staged on June 12-13. 

Among the towns holding centennial celebrations were: 


Annawan, September 4-5 
Assumption, September 24-26 
Atlanta, June 12-13 

Casey, August 31-September 5 
Centralia, August 24-29 
DuQuoin, July 4 

Gillespie, June 27 

Kankakee, June 21-27 
Kansas, July 15-19 

Lincoln, August 29-September 5 
Litchfield, August 5-8 
Mendota, August 9-15 
Ottawa, July 12-19 

Rochelle, June 8-14 

Scales Mound, July 3-4 
Tonica, September 11 
Wenona, July 25-August 2 
Williamsville, July 23-25 


32,000 VIEW TWO LINCOLN PLAYS 


A total of more than 32,000 persons attended the twenty performances 
of two plays based on Abraham Lincoln's life which were presented this sum- 
mer at the Kelso Hollow Theater in New Salem State Park. 

“Lincoln at New Salem,” which replaced “Forever This Land!” as the 
production of the New Salem Lincoln League, was presented on July 22-26 
and July 29-August 2. The ten performances attracted an attendance of more 
than 12,000. Del Yarnell of Chicago played the role of Lincoln and the 
supporting cast and staff numbered about seventy volunteer workers. Ad- 
mission prices were $1.00 and $1.50 for adults, and 25 cents for children. 
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Robert E. Sherwood’s Pulitzer Prize play “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” was 
presented to audiences of more than 20,000 during the ten days of the 1953 
Illinois State Fair, August 14-23. This was the eighth consecutive season 
that the play had been presented by the Abe Lincoln Players, Inc. of Spring- 
field, with State Representative G. William Horsley as Lincoln. Admission 
prices were 74 cents for adults, and 25 cents for children. For the 1954 
season the group plans weekend showings over a period of about a month 


rather than the ten consecutive performances. 


SENATOR BARR STATUE DEDICATED 


Ceremonies marking the dedication of a bronze statue of the late State 
Senator Richard J. Barr of Joliet were held in the second floor rotunda of the 
Illinois State Capitol on Friday afternoon, June 26. Governor William G. 
Stratton delivered the principal address and Richard J. Barr, Jr., represented 
the family. Walker Butler, president pro tem of the Senate, presided. 

Senator Barr represented the forty-first district, Will and DuPage 
counties, continuously from 1902 until his death in 1951 at the age of 
eighty-six. His forty-eight years of service are considered a record for the 
country’s legislators. 

The life-size statue was modeled by Sculptor Trygve A. Rovelstad of 
Elgin, a student of Lorado Taft. After conferences with the Barr family it 
was decided to portray the Senator at the prime of his career, in the char- 
acteristic pose he adopted during debate. He is shown standing with his feet 
slightly apart, his left hand at his side and his right hand raised with the 
thumb hooked in the lapel of his double-breasted suit. 

The statue was unveiled by two grandsons of the Senator, Geoffrey 
Barr West, five, and Richard Barr West, seven, who attended with their 
parents, Alfred C. and Bunny Barr West, of Dallas, Texas. The Senator's 
second son, William G. Barr of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Fannie McMillen, 
sister; Miss Mary K. Brolly and Mrs. A. C. Drach, nieces; and Newell Barr, 
Lloyd G. Jones and James W. Barr, nephews, also attended. Among the 
eight hundred spectators were members of the legislature and 125 visitors 
from Joliet. 

Members of the arrangements committee were: Governor Stratton, 
chairman; Senators Butler, Arthur J. Bidwell, R. G. Crisenberry, Roland V. 
Libonati, William J. Lynch, Lottie Holman O'Neill and Everett R. Peters; 
Speaker of the House Warren L. Wood, and Representatives Reed F. Cutler, 
J. Harold Downey, Frank Holten, David Hunter, John M. King and George 


G. Noonan. 
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DEDICATION OF BARR STATUE 


Members of the immediate family of the late Senator Richard J. Barr 
of Joliet are shown in front of his statue at the dedication on June 26. Left 
to right are: Alfred C. West; Mrs. West, the former Bunny Barr; William 
G. Barr and Richard J. Barr, Jr. In front of them are Geoffrey Barr West, 
five, and Richard Barr West, seven, who unveiled the statue. 
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NEW JUNIOR HISTORIAN DIRECTOR 


Elwin W. Sigmund has joined the staff of the Illinois State Historical 
Library as director of the Illinois Junior Historian program. He succeeds 
Dr. Donald F. Tingley who has accepted a position as director of social 
studies in the College High School at Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston. 
Sigmund has completed his residence requirements for his Ph.D. in history 
at the University of Illinois. 

With the October issue of the I/linois Junior Historian magazine the 
program, which is sponsored by the Illinois State Historical Society, will 
begin its seventh year. It has enjoyed a steady growth since its inception and 
now reaches approximately 4,300 pupils in more than 200 schools throughout 
the state. 


LETTERS OF THE WAR OF 1812 


Forty-eight letters of Colonel Henry S. Dodge, written in 1812-1813, 
have been received by the Illinois State Historical Society from the estate 
of his great-granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Raymond Woodward of Evanston. 
Mrs. Woodward was a daughter of Mary Stuart Raymond, a granddaughter 
of Benjamin S. and Jane Dey Dodge Edwards, and a great-granddaughter 
of Ninian Edwards, third governor of Illinois. 

The letters were written by Colonel Dodge to his fiancée, Jane Dey 
Varick, then living at Hackensack, New Jersey. She was the daughter of 
Dr. John Varick of New York City. The earliest eighteen letters were from 
New York City where Dodge, after graduating from Columbia University, 
studied law in the office of Richard Varick, Jane’s uncle. The next six were 
written while the Colonel was en route from New York to Sackett’s Harbor 
at the eastern end of Lake Ontario. Then follow nineteen letters from the 
Harbor, where he served as aide-de-camp to his uncle, Brigadier General 
Richard Dodge of the New York Militia, September to November, 1812. 
He returned to his law practice in December; the last five letters, written 
between February and July, 1813, were from New York. 

Colonel Dodge’s letters, written in a fine “copybook” hand, are from 
four to twelve pages in length. Most interesting are his descriptions of the 
upstate New York sections to which he made several side trips. 

Henry S. Dodge was a son of Samuel S. Dodge and Margaretta Van 
Wyck Dodge. His father was an officer in the Revolutionary War and one 
of the founders of the Order of the Cincinnati. 

Colonel Dodge and Miss Varick were married in 1813 and moved to 
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Kaskaskia, Illinois Territory, in 1817, stopping in Cincinnati with Nicholas 
Longworth for two weeks. Their eldest son, John Varick, was born in New 
York, and their other children, Henry Augustus, Richard Varick and Helen 
Kissam, were born in Kaskaskia. In 1824 the family returned to New York 
where Dodge continued his law practice until his death in 1827. The family 
remained in New York until 1834 when they moved to New Haven, Con- 
necticut, so that John and Richard could attend Yale. Another student at the 
University was Benjamin S. Edwards whom Helen Dodge married on August 
13, 1839. The young couple came to Springfield in January, 1840, and for a 
short time stayed at the home of Ninian W. Edwards, Benjamin's brother, 
where Mary Todd, the sister of Mrs. Edwards, also resided. They were guests at 
the wedding of Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln on November 4, 1942. 
Colonel Dodge’s widow moved to Springfield where she maintained her 
residence until her death in 1876. 

In addition to the letters the Historical Society received a miniature 
painting of Colonel Dodge in his War of 1812 uniform. There were also 
photographs of oil paintings of Governor Ninian Edwards and of his parents, 
Benjamin and Margaret Beall Edwards. 


ADDITION TO CREVE COEUR STATE PARK 


The purchase by the state of 75.3 acres of land adjacent to Creve Coeur 
State Park was announced this summer. Acquisition of this land will make 
possible a beautiful recreation area to supplement the present memorial. 
Next spring will see the start of improvements on the recently added acreage. 
For many years civic and historical groups in the Pekin area have urged the 
acquisition of this property. Some 300,000 central Illinois residents will 
benefit from a recreation spot at Creve Coeur State Park. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Officers of the Bureau County Historical Society chosen at the annual 
meeting in June are: Frank Grisell, president; Mrs. E. D. Whitney, vice- 
president; Mrs. C. G. Heck, secretary; and Roger Eickmeier, treasurer. 
Directors include: Mrs. John W. Bailey, Mrs. H. P. Grove, Mrs. !na Hoover, 
Harvey Trimble, Fred Russell and Frank Herbolsheimer. 

At this meeting Mrs. E. M. Conway read several letters from William 
Cullen Bryant and his brothers Arthur, Cyrus and John, to their mother 
Sarah Snell Bryant. 
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The West Side (Chicago) Historical Society held a tour on June 14 
of the Haeger Pottery plant at Dundee, Pottawatomie Park at St. Charles, 
and the Morton Arboretum near Lisle. 


The Galena Historical Museum held an open house on July 6 from 
7:00 to 10:00 P.M. The museum directors hoped that this would stimulate 
interest in the project locally. The fourth annual tour of historic Galena 
homes was scheduled for September 26 and 27. 





The La Salle County Historical Society met on May 17 in the new 
historical room of the Peru Public Library. A special exhibit had been pre- 
pared by Dorothy Bieneman, the librarian. Charles W. Helmig spoke on 
the “Early History of Peru.” Plans were also approved for marking the site 
of the La Salle County School (in Ottawa) taught in 1828 by Horace Sprague. 
Sprague later went west and became an elder in the Mormon church. 





The June meeting of the Rock Island County Historical Society was 
held at the Rock Island Arsenal on June 4. Following a tour of the Arsenal 
Museum, dinner was served at 6:30. Lieutenant James Barclay, recently 
returned from the Korean conflict, told of his experiences and showed moving 
pictures. E. Lee Siemon gave an eyewitness account of the atomic bomb ex- 
plosion which he experienced in Nevada early this year. 


The Rockton Historical Society made a trip to Janesville, Wisconsin, 
on July 12 to visit the historic Tallman House. Lincoln spent two nights, 
October 1 and 2, 1859, at the home of William H. Tallman in Janesville. 


Members of the Saline County Historical Society were invited by the 
Hardin County Historical Society to a meeting at Cave-in-Rock State Park 
on July 15. Earlier in July the group made a trip to New Harmony with 
the Edwards County Historical Society. 


The Southern Illinois Historical Society held its Spring meeting at 
Marion on May 22. The program began with a dinner in the First Christian 
Church. Dr. E. E. Stibitz reviewed the book Nancy Hanks Lincoln by Dr. and 
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Mrs. Harold E. Briggs. Paul A. Frick spoke on “Early Days in Marion and 
Vicinity.” 

Officers of the Society elected at this meeting include: William H. 
Farley, president; Mrs. L. O. Trigg, vice-president; and Will S. Burkhart, 
secretary-treasurer. Three directors were chosen: C. C. Kerr, J. Lester Buford 
and Mrs. Trigg. 


The new president announced an interesting summer schedule for the 
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HOME OF THE CAIRO HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


“Magnolia Manor” is the name given to this historic fourteen-room 
mansion which was acquired last year by the Cairo Historical Association. 
The house was built in 1869-1872 by Charles A. Galigher. Ex-President and 
Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant were entertained here for two days in 1880 following 
their world tour. Among the architectural features of the house are the 
double brick walls with a ten-inch air space between them to keep out the 
dampness, the iron grillwork on the big front and back porches, the marble 
fireplaces in nearly all the rooms, and the two marble columns in the living 
room. One of the rooms has been converted into a museum. The Association 
and various civic groups use the Manor for their meetings. 
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group: a tour of historic points in and around New Harmony in conjunction 
with the Edwards County Historical Society; a trip to Cave-in-Rock State 
Park under the sponsorship of the Hardin County Historical Society; a trip 
to Stonefort under the auspices of the Saline County Historical Society; and 
the annual Ozark Tour. 

The Wayne County Historical Society was organized this past summer. 
T. H. Marshall was elected temporary chairman and T. O. Mathews, tem- 
porary secretary. The Society was organized at a public meeting held in the 
courthouse at Fairfield. 





The fifth annual report of the Wilmette Historical Commission records 
a year of activity. Ten meetings were held and a number of projects com- 
pleted for the celebration of Charter Day: a map of old Wilmette, a catalog 
of paintings, water colors and lithographs owned by the Commission, and a 
series of exhibit books. The museum has been opened the first Sunday after- 
noon of each month and on other occasions at the request of groups. Addi- 
tional gifts of historical value have been received for the museum, and one 
of the projects started this year has been the cataloging of all material on 
hand with the name of the donor. Wilmette Life has kept the Commission's 
plans and activities before the public. 

Members of the Commission include: Horace Holley, chairman; Bailey 
W. Shearer, vice-chairman; Mrs. Eli W. Garrison, secretary; Charles C. Hen- 
derson, treasurer; F. Dewey Anderson, Mrs. Tracy E. Johntz, Mrs. Howard 
C. Reeder, Rebecca Fitch and Margaret Nanzig. 
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The Illinozis State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 


In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of IIlinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tout 
are open to all members and to the public. 


Manuscripts for the Jovrnal should be submitted to Harry | 
Pratt, Hlinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring 
field, Hlinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published 


The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To accomplish the purpose of preserving historical data in 
all possible completeness many types of material are needed 
These include books about Illinois or Hlinoisans, family histories, 
state and municipal publications, reports of Hlinois institutions of 
all kinds, manuscripts, letters, diaries, newspapers, magazines, 
maps, prints, and photographs 


Although the Hiszorical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Hlinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens 
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100 YEARS AGO AND NOW 
1853—Officials of Illinois—1953 


GOVERNOR 
Jor: A. Marreson, Joliet WiuraM G. Stratton, Morris 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
ALEXANDER STARNE, Pittsfield Cuarcrs F. Carpentier, East Moline 
UNITED STATES SENATORS 
Srepuen A. DouGuas, Chicago Paut H. Douctas, Chicago 
James Surecps, Be//evi/le Everett M. Dirksen, Pekin 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 

James C. Aten, Palestine Leo E. Auten, Galena 

Witus ALLEN, Marion Lesuiz C. Arenps, Me/vin 

WiriraM H. Bissecr, Be//eville C. W. Bisuop, Carterville 

James Knox, Knoxville James B. Bow er, Chicago 

Jesse O. Norton, Joliet Frep E. Bussey, Chicago 

WitttaM A. RicHarDSON, Quincy Ropert B. Cuieerrietp, Canton 

Exrnu B. Wasusurne, Galena MarGuerite Stitt Cuurcn, Evanston 

Joun Wentworth, Chicago WituraM L. Dawson, Chicago 

Ricuarp Yates, Jacksonville Tuomas S. Gorpon, Chicago 
Ricuarp W. Horrman, Berwyn 
Epoar A, Jonas, Chicago 
Joun C. Kiuczynsx1, Chicago 
Perer F. Mack, Jr., Carlinville 
WicuraM E. McVey, Harvey 
Noau M. Mason, Og/eshy 
Tuomas J. O'Brien, Chicago 
Barratt O'Hara, Chicago 
Me vin Price, East St. Louss 
Cuauncey W. Reep, West Chicago 
Timorny P. Sueenan, Chicago 
Sip Simpson, Carrollton 
WituiaM L, Sprincer, Champaign 
Haro.tp H. Vecpr, Pekin 
Cuarves W. Vursetri, Salem 
Sipney R. Yates, Chicago 


AUDITOR 
Tuomas H. Camppe cr, Springfield Orvitie E. Honce, Granite City 
TREASURER 
Joun Moore, Bloomington Evmer J. Horrman, Wheaton 
PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SENATE 
Gustavus Koerner, Belleville Joun W. Cuapman, Springfield 
SPEAKER, ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, HOUSE 
Joun Reyno ps, Be//eville Warren L. Woon, Plainfield 
ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 
Crier Justice Samuew H. Treat, Cuter Justice Wacter V. ScHAEreR, 
Spring field Lake Bluff 
Joun D. Caton, Ottawa Josepu E. Dairy, Peorta 
Lyman TrumBu Lt, Be//evi//e WituaM J. Futton, Sycamore 
Raven L. Maxwe tr, Nashville 
Harry B. Hersuney, Tay/orvil/e 


GeorGe W. Bristow, Paris 
Ray IL. Kuinosiec, East Moline 
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